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PROSPEROUS agriculture, 
presupposing an intelligent 
and progressive rural popu- 





lation, is the sure basis of 
national prosperity and _ progress. 
Whoever labors most effectively to 
promote the welfare of those engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, by quicken- 
ing their intelligence, stimulating 
their ambition, inducing the adop- 
tion of improved methods, strength- 
ening their love for their calling, 
and at the same time increasing the 
measure of their self-respect, con- 
tributes most to the welfare of the 
nation at large. 

been 
reckoned as a manufacturing rather 
than agricultural state, though 
by every census until the last the 


returns have shown more capital in- 


New Hampshire has long 


an 


vested and more men employed in 
agriculture than in all lines of manu- 
facturing within the state, and even 
from the last census it appears that 
the value of the agricultural products 
of the state was greater then than in 
any previous census year. In any 
event, however, unless agriculture is 
fostered, encouraged, and sustained 
there can be no general prosperity 
for the state itself. From the New 
Hampshire farms have come the men 
and the women, in the years gone 


Metcalf. 


by, who have been foremost in every 
line of activity and effort, not only 
in the state but in the country at 
large, and upon these same farms, in 
future years, must be reared not only 
those who are to maintain and im- 
prove our New Hampshire agricul- 
ture, but those, also, who are to in- 
fuse new life and energy into the 


work of other callings, and into 
manifold enterprises in every di- 
rection. 


The man, therefore, who from love 
of the cause itself, and an earnest de- 
sire to advance its interests, knowing 
that the welfare of the state is de- 
pendent thereon, devotes his energy 
and effort, zealously and _ unreser- 
vedly, to the improvement of New 
Hampshire agriculture, becomes in 
the highest measure a public bene- 
factor and is entitled to the respect 
and esteem of his fellow-citizens of 
all occupations and callings. Such a 
man is the subject of this sketch, 
Nahum J. Bachelder, a native and 
citizen of the town of Andover, born 
September 3, 1854, on the old Bach- 
elder homestead on ‘‘ Taunton Hill,’’ 
in the east part of the town, known 
in later years as ‘‘ Highland Farm.”’ 
Here is a typical New England farm 
home, and the location, which is 
about a mile and a quarter from the 
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railroad station at East Andover, is 
one of the finest in the state, over- 
looking the beautiful Highland lake, 
aud commanding delightful views in 
many directions, 


embracing some 


magnificent mountain scenery, in 
which 


nock, 


Kearsarge, Ragged, Monad- 


and QOssipee mountains are 
prominent features. 
Rev. Stephen Bachiler, the famous 


progenitor of the Bachelders in this 





Witham A. Bachelder 


section of the country (the spelling 
of the name varying greatly in differ- 
ent generations and branches), immi- 
grated from England to America in 


1632, locating at Hampton. From 
him the line of descent is as fol- 


lows: Nathaniel, Nathaniel, Josiah, 
Elisha, Josiah, Josiah, William A., 
Nahum J. 

Capt. Josiah Bachelder, the son of 
Elisha, and of the fifth generation 
from the Rev. Stephen, removed from 
the town of Hawke, now Danville, to 
Andover, in 1782, and located upon 


aud cleared up the farm, in whose 
occupancy he was succeeded by his 
son, Dea. Josiah Bachelder, and he 
in turn by his son, William A., the 
father of Nahum J. 

William A. Bachelder, an intelli- 
gent, progressive, and public-spirited 
citizen of Andover, was born July 
He married Adeline E., 
daughter of Abram and Hannah F. 


4, 1823. 


Shaw of Salisbury, born October 5, 





Mrs. William 


A. Bachelder 


1829, and who died January 17, 
1896. She was a person of great 
strength of character, endowed, in 
rare measure, with those qualities 
and virtues characteristic of the best 
type of New England womanhood. 
Their children, aside from Nahum J., 
who was the eldest, were Lizzie C., 
born September 5, 1856, died July 
15, 1880; Bertha S., born December 


18, 1859, married Dr. Charles S. 
Flanders, January 1, 1884, died De- 
cember 26, 1899; Mary E., born 
August 12, 1861, married Daniel 
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Emerson, October 10, 1895, and re- 
sides in Lynn, Mass. 

Like the average New England 
farmer’s boy, Nahum J. Bachelder 
was inured with the habits of indus- 
try and frugality, devoting his time 
in early life mainly to labor upon the 
farm, except those periods occupied 
by the terms of the district school, 
whose advantages were subsequently 
supplemented by attendance at Frank- 


lin academy and the New Hampton 
Institute. After a brief experience 
in teaching he resolved to devote his 
attention to practical agriculture, and 
was for some time largely and suc- 
cessfully engaged in market garden- 
ing. Subsequently dairying claimed 
his attention, and he gained a wide 
reputation grade butter, 
supplying some of the best hotels in 
the state with his product. A _ be- 


for high 
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liever in, and advocate of, progress 
in all things, he put his faith into 
active practice, and adopted im- 
proved methods in all his operations. 

When Highland Lake grange was 
instituted at East Andover, Mr. 
Bachelder away from home 
engaged in teaching, but upon his 
return, in the spring of 1877, he be- 
came a member of this organization, 
and from the first took a deep inter- 
est in the work of the order, fully 


was 


7 
he was elected master, to which posi- 
tion he has been reélected with re- 
markable unanimity at the close of 
each two years’ term down to the 
present time. Meanwhile, in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, he became a charter 
member of Merrimack County Po- 
mona grange, and was the first lec- 
turer of that organization. 


Upon the organization of the 


New Hampshire Grange State Fair 
association, in 


1886, Mr. Bachelder 





realizing the immense benefits which 
it was the 
He 


soon became master of this grange, 


destined to bring to 


farmers of the state and nation. 


serving four years successively in 
that position, and creating so favor- 
able an impression through his re- 
ports aud committee work in the 
State that at the annual 
meeting in December, 1883, he was 
chosen secretary of the latter organi- 
zation, the duties of which office he 
discharged with characteristic fidel- 
ity for a period of eight years, when 


grange, 


was made secretary of the associa- 
tion, holding the office for ten years in 
succession, with the exception of a 
single year, during all of which time 
he was the chief executive officer, 
aud to his ability, judgment, and 
zeal was due in large measure the 
high reputation and success of the 
annual exhibitions of the association 
during that period. Since the or- 
ganization of the Concord State Fair 
association in 1900, he has been its 
secretary, his reputation as a suc- 
cessful fair manager, and his energy 





As 
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and discretion contributing in large 
measure to the wonderful success of 
the exhibitions already holden by 
this organization. 

Early in 1887, upon the death of 
James O. Adams, who had been sec- 
retary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture from its organization, Mr. 
Bachelder was chosen secretary of 
the board, his selection having been 
due quite largely to the recognized 
ability of his services as secretary of 
the State grange, and the manifest 
propriety of establishing relations of 
cordial codperation between the 
Grange and the Board of Agriculture. 
This position he has held to the 
present time, a period of fifteen 
years, and, it suffices to say, has 
more than fulfilled, in the character 
of his service, the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who were actively 
instrumental in securing his election. 
From the first he took a deep inter- 
est in the work of the board, and by 
his industry and intelligent devotion 
he succeeded in so raising its stand- 





ard that it took rank with the best in 
the country, and through the co- 
operation of the Grange, which he 
was able to command, from the thinly 
attended gatherings which they for- 
merly had been, its institutes soon 
came to command the attendance of 
large numbers of farmers in the com- 
munities in which they were held, 
and of their wives and families as 
well, and are generally recognized 
as an important educational agency 
in the agricultural sections of the 
state. In the general management 
of his office and in the preparation 
of his reports he has displayed tact 
and ability of high order. 

During the administration of Gov- 
ernor Goodell the legislature estab- 
lished the office of commissioner of 
immigration, its purpose being to 
secure, as far as possible, the reoccu- 
pation of the abandoned farms of the 
state, and to check the tendency to 
depopulation in the country districts. 
To this office Mr. Bachelder was ap- 
pointed, and has also held the same 
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to the present time, its duties having 
been subsequently merged by the 
legislature with those of the secre- 
tary of the Board of Agriculture. 
During his administration of this 


office he has done much to carry 
out the purpose for which it was es- 
tablished, issuing numerous attrac- 
tive publications calling the attention 
of people outside the state to the 
eligibility of New Hampshire farms 
for summer homes and permanent 
dwelling-places, and by constant per- 
sonal effort, through correspondence 
and otherwise, developing a wide in- 
and 


satisfactory 


emi- 
that 
farms in 


terest therein, effecting 


nently results, so 

the number of abandoned 

the state has been vastly reduced. 
As a State Cattle 


Commission since its organization, in 


member of the 


the double capacity of secretary of 
the Board of Agriculture and master 
of the State grange (the board con- 
sisting under the law of these offi- 
cials and the secretary of the State 


Board of Health), he has been active, 
vigilant, and efficient, making con- 
servative use of the powers conferred 
by the law, but moving with such 
promptitude and judgment that con- 
tagious disease among the live stock 
of the state has gained no strong 
hold in any quarter, and public con- 
fidence in the work of the commis 
sion has increased from year to year. 

As secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire ‘‘ Old Home Week’’ associa- 
tion, which was organized during 
the administration of Gov. Frank W. 
Rollins, through the initiative of the 
latter, he has performed, in large 
measure, the executive work of the 
association, and it is to his interest, 
zeal, and energy that the idea upon 
which the association is based has 
taken such a strong hold upon the 
public mind in different sections af 
the state, with the result that a large 
share of our New Hampshire towns 
now hold annual ‘‘ Old Home Day’”’ 


observances, bringing together the 





The Cottage 
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former 


present and residents, and 
absent sons and daughters, in joyous 
and profitable reunion, and estab- 
lishing a custom which other states 
of the Union 
lowing. 


are successfully fol- 


It is through his work in the 
Grange or Patrons of Husbandry, 
however, that Mr. Bachelder has be- 
come most widely known and has 


accomplished most. Serving for 
eight years as secretary and ten 


years as master of the State grange 
(being now upon his sixth term of 
two years in the latter office), and 
during the entire period as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, he 
has necessarily been more prominent 
than any other member of the order in 
the state, has been more thoroughly 
conversant with its needs, its pur- 
poses, and its work, and in meeting 
and furthering the same has devel- 
oped his own ability and resources 
to a remarkable degree. Aside from 
the faithful discharge of all duties as 


an administrative officer, in which he 
has manifested tact, judgment, and 
equanimity under all conditions, he 
has, whenever practicable, responded 
to all calls for special service in at- 
tendance upon installations, anni- 
versaries, dedications, field meetings, 
picnics, and Pomona grange meet- 
ings in all parts of the state, and is 
personally known and esteemed by a 
large proportion of the twenty-five 
thousand members of the order with- 
in its limits, which remarkable figure, 
in fact, has been largely attained 
through his devoted and conscien- 
tious efforts in furthering the inter- 
ests of the order, for the promotion 
of the catse of agriculture in New 
Hampshire. 

member of the National 
grange, by virtue of his position as 
master of the New Hampshire State 
grange, he has held a leading posi- 
tion from the start, and no man 


As a 


wields a stronger influence in the 
councils of that body. 


He served 
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for two terms as a member of the 
executive committee, is serving his 
second two years’ term as lecturer, 
and is now, and has been for several 
years, a member of the legislative 
committee, whose duty it is to fur- 
ther such congressional legislation as 
may be deemed desirable for the in- 
terests of American agriculture and 
to oppose such as may be detrimental 
tothe same. In this capacity he has 
repeatedly appeared, with his asso- 
ciates, before congressional com- 
mittees of either house in advocacy 
of or opposition to pending measures, 
some of his in 
this direction having been done in 
behalf of the 


scope of the rural free mail delivery 


most efficient work 


measures extending 
service, which service, by the way, 
owes its establishment and extension 
almost wholly to the efforts of the 
Grange. 

As a 


Mr. Bachelder is 


both pleasing and logical, possessing 


speaker 


the happy faculty of combining wit 
and wisdom, anecdote and argument. 
He has, undoubtedly, been heard 
oftener, and by more people, in the 
last fifteen years than any other man 
in the but, in the 


state, whether 


II 


Grange, in the farmer's institutes, at 
‘‘Old Home Day”’ gatherings, or on 
general public occasions, he never 
talks unless he has something to say, 
or without saying something, and 
having said it his remarks are con- 
cluded. He never wearies an au- 
dience with useless verbiage. As a 
writer, also, he is both ready and 
forcible, as evidenced in his annual 
reports and special publications, as 
secretary of the Board of Agriculture, 
his annual addresses as master of the 
State grange, and his extensive con- 


tributions to the aud 


agricultural 
Grange press. 

Mr. Bachelder is a Republican in 
politics, firm in his devotion to the 
general principles of that party, but 
in no sense a bigoted partisan, nor a 
politician in the ordinary sense of 
the term. He has held no public 
office aside from that of secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture, ex- 


cept that of superintending school 
committee for three years in the 
strongly Democratic town of An- 


dover, of which he was the last in- 
cumbent under the old district sys- 
tem. In 1891 Dartmouth college 
conferred upon him the honorary de- 
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e Dairy Herd 
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gree of master of arts. He is a mem- 
ber of the University club of Concord, 
also of the Wonolancet club. Aside 
from the Grange he has no connec- 
tion with secret societies except as a 
member of Kearsarge Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M. of Andover. He attends 
the Congregational church. 

June 30, 1887, Mr. Bachelder was 
united in marriage with Mary A. 
Putney, daughter of Henry and Abi- 
gail(Alexander) Putney of Dunbarton. 
They have two children living, Ruth, 
born May 22, 1891, and Henry, born 
March 17, 1895. Their home has al- 
ways been at ‘* Highland Farm,’’ the 
old homestead, although for a few 
years past they have had a winter 
residence on State street, in Concord, 
as a matter of convenience, Mr. 
Bachelder having purchased a house 
for that purpose. 

Through the purchase of adjacent 
farms and lands Mr. Bachelder has 
largely increased his holdings, hav- 
ing now about 700 acres altogether, 
with numerous buildings, those on 
the ‘‘old home’’ portion being one 
of the finest sets of farm buildings in 
the county. The original frame 
house, built by Capt. Josiah Bach- 
elder, over a hundred years ago, con- 
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stitutes a portion of the man- 
sion, additions and improve- 
ments having been made from 
time to time, while a new barn, 
108 by 4o feet, with cellar un- 
der the whole, was erected a 
few years since. 

Mr. Bachelder has, of late, 
been principally engaged at the 
farm in the production of milk 
for the Boston market, having 
secured a fine herd of Holsteins 
for that purpose. He cuts 
about one hundred tons of 
hay, and his fruit product, mainly in 
the line of Baldwin apples, is also 
extensive. Poultry is also a feature 
to which he is now giving some at- 
tention, the white Wyandotte being 
his favorite variety. Notwithstand- 
ing the exacting demands of the va- 
rious positions which he occupies, he 
spends considerable time at home on 
the farm, taking a personal interest 
in all the work, and himself fre- 
quently engaging therein. 

As a citizen of Andover Mr. Bach- 
elder takes a strong interest in town 
affairs, and isa ready advocate and 
supporter of all measures which he 
believes conducive to the public wel- 
fare. There is no man in town 
whose judgment is more generally 
relied upon in all practical matters, 
and none who enjoys a higher meas- 
ure of personal popularity. 











THE YEAR’S WREATH. 
By C. Fennie Swaine. 


These are thy gifts, oh, bountiful year ; 
Ermine robes from the stormy sky, 
And later the crocus tints appear 
As the February days go by. 


First of the flowers of wind-tossed March 
Comes when the days grow long apace, 

And the willows bloom, and the tasseled larch 
Gathers of summer a living trace. 


April, sweet April, with smile and tear, 
The sleeping hepaticas uplifts ; 

And anon, the violets appear, 
Gem of all her beautiful gifts. 


May brings the pale arbutus flowers, 
And the bright rhodora beside the moor ; 

And the birds wander back and seek the bowers 
Of the matins and mates of the year before. 


Sweet ‘‘ June the golden’”’ is waiting to bring 
The pink-white laurels of the wild, 

With the wayside roses that bloom and cling 
With a deeper blush where the sun has smiled. 


Oh, the water lilies of fair July, 

Clad in old-time robes of white and gold ! 
Oh, the rubies and saphires of the sky, 

Into heaven-blown flowers how they unfold ! 


The August days bring the cardinels 
Dreamy and sweet, by the silent rill ; 

And the fern loves best the shadowy dells, 
While the goldenrod blazes upon the hill. 


September fringes the gentian i 
With a touch like the sweet caress of love, 

Till the soft-toned azures of field and glen 
Rival the blue of the sky above. 


October is sweet for the summer days 
Strung like diamonds amid the pearls ; 

And the winds through the clematis tendrels strays 
Till they tangle in glee every spray of curls. 


Ah, the weird, wan days of November gray, 
When the garment of nature is waxing old, 

And the flowers for the wreaths can no longer stay, 
As the green of the bowers drops down in gold. 


’T is meet that the year should droop and die 
When the holly berries with ripeness glow ; 

’T is meet that the Christmas rose should lie 
Last in the wreath beneath the snow. 











DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 





LIBRARY. 


by Frederick Warren Fenkins, Departmental Litrarian. 





ARTMOUTH college li- 
« brary is older than the 
institution which fosters 
it. The great library of 
to-day, by far the larg- 
est in the state, had its humble be- 
ginnings in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, giving us the 
interesting history of a century and a 
half of slow but steady development. 
It began with the collection of books 
by the founder of the college, consist- 
ing largely of text-books for his pupils 
in the little home school in Connecti- 
cut. Later, when Eleazer Wheelock 
was formulating his plans for the edu- 
cation of Indian youth, his first ap- 
peals were, naturally, for funds and 
books. The first reference to the col- 
lection of a library yet found, is a let- 


ter from Dr. Wheelock to Mr. White- 
field on September 16, 1762: 


Mr. [John] Smith informs me that there has 
been some talk in England of collecting a li 
brary for ye use of this school. May God in 
cline the hearts of his people to promote that 
design. Is there not a society in England 
lately formed, with a special view to the print 
ing and dispensing of useful books. I wish I 
could be informed particularly of it and if you 
think fit, introduced to a correspondance with 
some members of it. Miss Williams before 
left Wethersfield sent me a number of 
valuable afd useful books to be disposed of as 
I might think best among children, which I 
now suppose might likely come to her from 
that society. 


she 


On March 15, 1763, the following 
year, President Wheelock sent a sim- 
ilar letter to Whitefield as follows: 

3y a hint which our good Mr. Smith of Bos- 


ton gave me I understand that among the 
thoughts of kindness which the friends to this 
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undertaking entertained toward the progress 
and success of it, there were some of collecting 
a library for it which is now indeed 
I hope in God that it 
complished and that some generous soul will 
also think of our necessity of a pair of globes 
and a good sett of maps etc. 


much 


wanted. will be ac 


Such appeals were made frequently 
by the hard-working, persevering 
Wheelock, and many generous and 
prompt received. The 
reference to Miss Williams, noted in 
the previous letter, is the first re- 
corded gift of this sort, but other 


gifts were 


donations followed in quick succes- 
sion. The English and Scotch so- 
cieties were very generous, and many 
prominent individuals in England 
and Scotland, being much interested 
American 


natives, made frequent donations of 


in the conversion of the 


books for the use of the school and 
Gifts even 
from the king himself to Samson Oc- 
com,—a volume of which is still pre- 
The 
old letters of President Wheelock ask- 
ing for donations, and his letters of 


its missionaries. came 


served in the college library. 


acknowledgment are curious and in- 
teresting; they are a monument to 
his perseverance in obtaining equip- 
ment for the college. 

A word or two as to what these 
early books were may be of interest. 
Dickson to Dr. 

1763, we find 


In a letter from Mr. 

Wheelock, April 22, 

the following list of books sent by 

him ‘‘ for the use of your scholars :’’ 

1. (Not given). 

2. Voll. of Perkins works. 

3. Thesaurus Biblius. 

4. The inward testimony of the spirit of Christ. 

5. Sherlock on Providence. 

6. Confutation of the Reasons and philosophy 
of atheism. 

7 Ambrose Looking to Jesus. 

8. Owen on the 130th Psalms. 

g. Baxter’s, Saint’s everlasting Rest. 

10. Truth’s victory over error by David Dickson. 


11. Heaven and Hell on earth, by Tho. Vincent. 
12. Bants Keys for Catholicks. 

13. Doolittle’s Catechism. 

14. Browns Catechism. 

15. Baxters Call. 

16. Life of God in Soul of man. 

17. Pooll against the Papist. 

18. Allins Alarum. 

19. Vincent on Judgement. 

20. Christs (Illegible). 


2 


Again another letter, among the 
many, contains the following list, 


with comments in the margin, pre- 





sumably by President Wheelock, and 
showing that many books were lost 
before reaching this country. 

Edinbr June 10, 1763. 
Mr. Wilock 
12 Testaments 
12 Alleins Alarum 


r1Z hi 
j came 
12 Flavel on reformation 

12 Guthrie ... 

6 Bostons 4 fold state 

12 Sabbath breakers monitor 
12 Swearers monitor 


only 6 came 
right 

only 5 came 
none came 


none came 


right 12 Psalm books 

2; came 24 each of the 3 short addresses 
only § 12 Young Communicant 

only § 12 Compassionate addresses 


right 24 Harvey’s sermons 
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right 12 Shower on time and eternity 

S came 12 Janeways token 

none came 4 doz. shorter catechisms 
Revd. Sir 


The above are sent at the order of the Society 
here for promoting religious knowledge among 
the poor. 

Such was the collection of books 
for the founding ot the great library. 
The old books still surviving are 
valuable only as curios aud keep- 
sakes,—few would find a place in the 
selection of books for a library to- 
day; yet these books fulfilled their 


smith, and the great historian, Gib- 
bon, were just beginning to write, 
while Scott, Southey, Coleridge, By- 
ron, Tennyson, Browning, Thack- 
eray, and a score of other great lit- 
erateurs were unborn; in Germany, 
Schiller and Goethe had, as yet, pro- 
duced nothing. America had brought 
forth little that could be called litera- 
ture. A few plaintive wails of Anne 
Bradstreet and dismal croakings of 
Michael Wigglesworth were the dis- 
tant and feeble trumpetings of the 
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mission,—they helped make good 
men,—that they were appreciated is 
shown by their worn covers and well- 
thumbed pages. Dry and uninter- 
esting they must have been, but the 
spirit of the times was a severe duty, 
when a man thought not of what he 
would prefer to do, but what he must 
do. 

Then, too, we must not forget that 
the field of literature at this time was 
very limited, and much that was in 
existence was not appreciated. In 
England, Fielding, Smollet, Gold- 


grand procession of literary geniuses 
to follow. All honor then to this lit- 
tle library of ‘‘ quaint and curious 
lore,’’ to that brave little band of 
men who brought it, the best they 
had, into the wilderness. 

Such was the beginning of the 
Dartmouth college library, several 
years before the founding of the col- 
lege, and certainly before any plans 
of an institution at Hanover had 
taken definite shape. 

In September, 1770, Wheelock re- 
moved to Hanover with his little 
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band of co-workers and pupils, and 
planted the newly founded college in 
the great unbroken wilderness. An 
interesting reference to the library is 
made in a letter of Wheelock’s son- 
in-law, who had charge of the bag- 
gage, and wrote him on September 
5 of that year: ‘‘ Sir Cluet has gota 
barrel of rum & a barrel of molasses, 
a cag of wine, and half a barrel of 
shuggar. the knives and forks were 
put into a box of books. .' This 
would tend to show the relative im- 
portance of rum and literature in the 
early days. 

The heroic romance of that journey 
from Connecticut to Hanover is well 
known,—the struggle even for exis- 
tence during the severe winter months 
that followed,—the hours of anxiety 
for Wheelock, the hours when the 
light of hope must have burned low, 
and cares and perplexities been al- 
most overwhelming,—all this is fa- 
miliar to the majority of New Eng- 
landers, at least. However, the year 
had not ended before the foundations 
were laid for the first Dartmouth hall, 
hardly more than a log-cabin, but 
serving for all the needs of the col- 
lege. 

At the first commencement, the 
trustees assigned an acre of ground 
to Bezaleel Woodward ‘‘to accom- 
modate his building place.’’ Mr. 
Woodward, who previously had been 
appointed librarian, built him a two- 
story house, and sometime within the 
next two years, moved the library 
thither, for in 1774, Dr. Jeremy Bel- 
knap, who had visited Hanover, 
writes in his diary: ‘‘ The College 
Library is kept at Mr. Woodward’s. 
It is not M@mge, but there are some 
good books in it. The seal is also 
kept there. They have two good 
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globes of eighteen inches, and a good 
solar microscope.’’ 

In 1774 the library was removed 
from Mr. Woodward’s house to a 
room in the original Dartmouth hall, 
which, however, could not have been 
a satisfactory location, for on Septem- 
ber 19, 1784, the trustees take this 
action: ‘‘ Resolved that Bezaleel 
Woodward Esq. be impowered to 
erect a building for a library, appa- 
ratus, and museum, for the College 
when supplies for that purpose shall 
be obtained. . .”’ However, the 
plan fell through, and the next 
move was in 1791, into ‘‘the middle 
apartment in the second story, in the 
front of the new building,’’—the 
present Dartmouth Hall. It is not 
necessary to follow the peregrina- 
tions of the library from room to 
room during the next fifty years,— 
it is enough that Old Dartmouth 
Hall was the library home until 
1842. 

Ruuning parallel with the history 
of the college library, for nearly a 
century, is that of the societies, 
founded by the students. In 1783 
they founded the first literary so- 
ciety, called the Social Friends, and 
three years later came another simi- 
lar society, the United Fraternity. 
Naturally, a warm rivalry sprang up 
between them, especially in debate, 
with the result that society libraries 
were started and grew rapidly, 
through their proud owners. The 
influence of these societies, for more 
than a century, was far reaching and 
beneficial, giving men that knowl- 
edge of books, that pride of owner- 
ship, that sense of business princi- 
ples, which the college library could 
not have done. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century the college library numbered 
some three thousand volumes, which, 
however, acquired as they had been, 
largely through gift, were of rather 
poor quality, if we may judge from 
the action of the board on February 
18, 1818, which gave authority to 
Charles Marsh to sell the whole li- 
brary, at a sum not under twenty-one 
hundred dollars. However, many of 
the books being at the present time 


and had been so collected that it con- 
tained few books that either the in- 
structors or students wished to read. 
The chief dependence of the latter 
for reading was upon the society li- 
braries, in which they took so much 
pride, and to the increase of which 
they contributed with so great liber- 
ality in proportion to their means.’’ 
One event in the history of these so- 
ciety libraries is of interest, the at- 
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in the college library, we may infer 
that no purchaser was found. 

Thus the society libraries grew 
side by side with the college library 
for the next half century, each doing 
its particular work, and filling its re- 
spective place in the life of the col- 
lege men. That the society libraries 
were of vastly more importance, is 
very evident. Alpheus Crosby, in 
his memoir of the class of 1827, says, 
‘* The college library was very small, 


tempt of the university faculty to get 
possession of them. The libraries at 
this time were in the second story of 
Dartmouth Hall, from which the col- 
lege was excluded. One night when 
the Fraters were in session the uni- 
versity made its memorable attempt 
at getting possession. H. K. Oliver, 
then a student, has graphically des- 
cribed what happened: -‘‘ Our delib- 
ations were suddenly interrupted by 
the tramp of many feet ascending the 
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stairs, and then by sudden thuds like 
unto the sound of axes assaulting a 
door. Sent out to reconnoiter, I soon 
rushed back with the cry, ‘ They are 
forcing the door of the Social’s li- 
brary. Ho! Fraters to the rescue!’ 
We were in full numbers and soon 
passed up the stairs, a wrathful host 
and full of fight. That library 
they should never have if we could 
protect it. But the burglars got 
nothing, for the Socials, having had 
some presentiment of the mischief 
intended, had done the needful and 
moved the books away into a secure 
hiding place, leaving a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes and very few 
of them. Thoroughly frightened at 
our dense array, armed as we were 
with sticks and stones and various 
aggressive stubble, threatening as- 
sault at the door in front and the 
above, juvenum numerosa 
cohors, too formidable to be resisted, 
they capitulated, were all made pris- 
oners of war and disarmed. They 
were found to be a crowd of village 
roughs headed by Professors Dean 


ceiling 


and Carter, an ignoble volgus. 


‘A beastly rabble that came down 
From all the garrets of the town.’ 


“These last were discharged on pa- 
role, while the professors were made 
to pass between two files of us stu- 
dents to the corner room in the rear, 
diagonally opposite, whence under 
assigned escort each was escorted to 
his home. Shirley of my class (Hon. 
James, of Vicksburg, Miss., a Union 
man, on whose plantation Generals 
Grant and Pemberton arranged terms 
for the capitulation of that city) and 
myself were put in charge of Profes- 
sor Carter, while Crosby took charge 
of Professor Dean, a ponderous speci- 


men of Falstaffy, who larded the 
green earth as he walked thereon, 
and who could have enacted the fat 
knight’s rdle without stuffing. The 
two learned gentlemen were at first a 
little alarmed. However, no 
harm befell (them) and they were 
safely escorted to their homes (now 
Sanborn Hall). They very politely 
invited us in and gave the cakes and 
ale, or aliquid simile. . Then 
followed a night of rejoicing and 
hilarious noise, and then lawsuits for 
assault and false imprisonment on the 
one side, and actions for trespassing 
on the other, and it was hard to tell 
which party was ‘on the windy side 
of the law.’ But it all came to 
naught, and after the great decision 
at Washington sustaining the college 
all smaller points followed the ghost 
of Creusa, and vanished into thin 
ou." 

A great stimulus was given to the 
libraries, in 1840, by the erection of 
Reed Hall, the second floor of which 
was given over to the three libraries. 
The college library occupied the east 
half of the second floor, the west side 
being divided for the two society li- 
braries. This seemed ample accom- 
modations, even for future additions, 
as the total number of books at this 
time was only about fifteen thousand 
volumes. 

The society libraries grew much 
faster than the college library in the 
number of books actually purchased, 
as the appropriation by the college 
for this purpose was—when any- 
thing—very small. A more impor- 
tant source of growth for the college 
library was in the liberal donations 
of friends and alumni. The Roswell 
Shurtleff gift of one thousand dollars 
for the purchase of books on intellec- 
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tual and moral philosophy and politi- 
cal economy; the Bond gift of five 
hundred books and fourteen hundred 
dollars; the Shattuck donation of two 
thousand dollars for mathematical 
books; the Parker gift; the Thayer 
donation of eighteen hundred books, 
many of them on military tactics 
being of great value, the Smith, Ap- 
pleton, and Grimes donations, the 
Crosby gift, and the recent Mellen 
Chamberlain donation of two thou- 
sand volumes, and a generous gift of 
money,—these are among the most 
important benefactions. 

College men of to-day cannot real- 
ize nor appreciate fully the impor- 
tance of the old society libraries,- 
they did a great work in the early 
history of the college. One feature 
of their career is of special interest, 
and may well be a source of pride,— 
the use of a departmental library. 





e Webster 
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The seminar idea was known and 
in practical use at Dartmouth twenty 
years before its reported discovery by 
von Ranke at Berlin. The senior 
members of the class of 1827 opened 
a reference room for classical study, 
‘*The object was to procure the best 
aids to the critical study of the Greek 
and Latin classics. For this the 
members taxed themselves to the 
utmost of their means.’’ This is 
probably the first example of a de- 
partmental library, and _ certainly 
much earlier than its supposed dis- 
covery. 

In 1874 the three libraries were 
consolidated under the direction of 
the college, with the arrangement 
that every year a committee from the 
senior class make selection of books 
to the value of several hundred dol- 
lars. All books bought thus have an 
appropriate book plate on which the 
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ownership is indicated. The union of 
the libraries was a wise and benefi- 
cial move for all concerned, and from 
that time the library began slowly 
but surely to take its place in the 
great equipment for college work. 

The accommodations in Reed Hall 
at length became so cramped that 
duplicates and works of little value 
were removed to Thornton Hall, and 
year after year the librarian’s report 
emphasized the need of a new library 
building. In 1883, Hon. Edward 
Ashton Rollins in his proposed gift 
of the chapel made it a necessary 
condition that sixty thousand dollars 
‘should be first obtained by actual 
bona fide subscription on or before 
the first day of January, 1884, for the 
immediate erection of a fireproot li- 
brary building for the use of the 
college.”’ 


The college at once made use of 
the legacy of fifty thousand dollars 
from the estate of George F. Wilson, 
together with sixteen thousand dol- 
lars from the Hallgarten fund, with 
the result that on June 2, 1884, the 
corner-stones of Rollins chapel and 
the new library building were laid. 
A year later the library of sixty-five 
thousand volumes was moved into its 
new home. 

Wilson Hall, a brick and sandstone 
structure, was built after the most ap- 
proved library construction, with fire- 
proof stack, electric lights, and steam 
heat. On the first floor, as one steps 
from the entrance vestibule, is a large 
hall with delivery desk opening into 
the stack, from which the general 
circulation is carried on; catalogues, 
both author and subject, make it 
easy for one to find the desired ma- 
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terial. A departmental reference li- 
brary, with reading room adjoining, 
is also on this floor. Wilson Hall 
also contains a large reference room 
for general work, a library for collec- 
tions on the subject of education for 
the special benefit of the faculty, and 
a fine art gallery, with an excellent 
collection of art photographs, and 
over one hundred portraits in oil. 
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Pennsylvania, Princeton, Yale, or a 
score of new library buildings erected 
for colleges and universities within 
the past ten years, it is to be included 
with these as showing the growth in 
relative importance of the library in 
the system of modern education. 

A great improvement and increase 
in workableness was made in 1893, 
under the present librarian, when the 





Within a few years the gallery has 
been fitted with improved shelving 
for bound magazines, and made 
available for a magazine room, the 
newspapers being on file at College 
Hall, the social headquarters of the 
college. 

Wilson Hall, while one of the new- 
er of the college buildings is, even 
now, very inadequate for the needs 
of the library. Hardly comparable 
with those of Columbia, Cornell, 


of Stack 


library was entirely reclassified ac- 
cording to the Cutter expansive sys- 
tem, the different classes correspond- 
ing to the departments in college. 
This is one of the best systems of 
classification, and was a great stride 
in advance, putting the library into 
a better position for work, and mak- 
ing its treasures easily accessible. 
Another improvement was the clas- 
sification of the twenty thousand 
pamphlets belonging to the college, 
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many of which are of great value. 
These were made still further avail- 
able by the compilation of a good 
working catalogue. 

The administration has 
seen many improvements other than 
the two fundamental ones just men- 
tioned,—the whole world of library 
economy has strides. 
The library is growing more and 
more to be the center of work, and 
Carlyle’s prediction that the future 
university would be a great library is 
not far amiss. 

The library has passed 
through those inevitable stages of an 
old library,—in its early days it was 
a real fountain of knowledge, later it 
became little more than a museum of 
curiosities, guarded by a librarian of 
almost despotic power, while later 
generations looked to the library for 
books with which to while away the 


present 


made great 


college 
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time,—books for enjoyment rather 
than study; to-day the library is 
taking its true place as the greatest 
factor in the education of our college 
men. A member of the class of 1872 
can recall but one instance where an 
exercise was accompanied with refer- 
ence to library books. To-day the 
circulation for reference work alone 
averages two thousand books per 
month at the main library, to say 
nothing of the departmental libraries 
of the Tuck and Thayer schools, 
Butterfield Museum, Wilder Hall, 
and the Greek, Latin, and Pedagogi- 
cal seminar rooms. 

The college library numbers nearly 
one hundred thousand volumes, be- 
side twenty thousand pamphlets. 
The accumulation of a century and 
a half, it stands for innumerable sac- 
rifices, for great generosity, and a 
noble and unselfish love. 


AT HOME. 


By Fred Myron Colby. 


The world is full of pictures, 
They touch the hardest heart ; 
They cheer our saddest moments, 
Grand lessons they impart. 

Great artists tell their story 
With all their faults sublime ; 

And once, whenever painted, 
They ’re models for all time. 


But there is one bright picture 
I never saw portrayed ; 
Though in my mind it lingers 
Like dream or serenade. 
’T is of a quaint old kitchen, 
With woodbine by the door ; 
And, shining through the windows, 
The sunlight on the floor. 
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A dresser in the corner 
Holds polished plates aglow ; 
And a woman by a cradle 
Is singing soft and low. 
And by the cheerful fireside 
Are children at their play ; 
While the tall old clock from England 
Ticks fast the hours away. 


There hangs grandpa’s brave musket 
He bore at Bunker's Hill; 

And wooly heaps of snow-white rolls 
Just carded at the mill. 

The kettle sings o'er the embers ; 
The turkey’s on the spit; 

And grandma reads her Bible 
By light of the tallow dip. 


From the wide, cheery chimney 
The warm hearth-fire streams bright 
Where the family circle gather 
At the coming of the night. 
I can see them there communing, 
Though it was so long ago; 
And the music of their voices 
Comes to me with rhythmic flow. 


And so this old-time picture 
Still hangs in Fancy’s hall ; 
Its colors ever brilliant 
Against the faded wall. 
And there t will hang forever 
With its misty scenes of yore ; 
Though strangers’ feet now echo 
O’er the old kitchen floor. 


In dreams I see the firelight 
Burning with cheery glow ; 
And hear my mother’s clear, sweet voice 
Crooning so soft and low. 
Ay, dearer than any picture 
Limmed by the painter’s art, 
Is that of the dear old kitchen 
Whose memories thrill my heart. 
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By Grace 


NLY 
an article on Durham said: 


recently, a writer in 
‘*There is not that general 
prevalence of wild flowers 
that is found in many regions.’’ 

If you will come with me to that 
historic town I will take you to one 
of the homestead farms, which has 
been in the same family for genera- 
tions, and on your return you may 
decide whether you agree with the 
above statement. 

Let us take the old cow path, so 
worn and crooked, which begins near 
the barn back of the house, and winds 
its way in and out among the little 
hillocks, with checkerber- 
ries, and walk on until we reach the 
‘*Long Beeches.’’ 


covered 


As we wander 
along, let us stop and pick a few 
checkerberries, and just before our 
path leads us in through a clump of 
young pines, notice that shrub of 
rhododendrons on our right, with its 
great clusters of gorgeous pink blos- 
soms, and pick some if you like, but 
spring is yet charry of her gifts, and 
as we walk along we still find traces 
of winter, for in the little hollows 
between the hillocks, and in the cor- 
ners near the old stone wall, still lin- 
ger the remains of the once ‘‘ pure 
and beautiful snow.’’ 

Having reached the ‘‘ Beeches’ 
let us sit on this cushion of bluets 
and cinquefoil, and rest, protected as 
we are from the bleak winds of the 
north by the tall trees, but first stoop 
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and pick those blue violets; even 
though the stems are short, they are 
the first we have seen, and only 
could have bloomed in 
sheltered. 

How warm the sun shines in. See 
how lazily the flies move about in 
the warm sun as if they, too, were in 
search of some flower, upon which to 
light and rest on its sweet-scented 
bed, for the warm sun makes one 
feel languid, after the cold, bleak 
winter. 

Over our heads spread the branches 
of a rock maple, through which we 
see the clear, blue sky, while from 


a spot so 


its trunk slowly drips the sweet sap. 
This surely is heaven on earth we 
think, just as a peewee lights over 
our heads and adds to our joy with 
her glad song, while off in the dis- 
tance sounds the sadder note of the 
S-e-e peewee, s-e-e peewee. 

On our return I will show you a 
peewee’s nest, on a beam under the 
barn, all lined with soft, brown hair, 
with two little speckled eggs in it. 

Listen to the continuous twitter of 
the bluebirds, sure harbingers of 
spring, while on that tree near the 
stone wall lights a red-winged starl- 
ing, adding her sweet song to our 
bird concert. Near her, in the same 
tree, has perched a robin red-breast, 
and with her rain note, pee-qui, joins 
the chorus. Back of us, on the 
branches of an old dead tree sits a 
crow, cawing away, to the chorus of 
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the other birds, like a bass viol in an 
orchestra. But we started to search 
for wild flowers, and here we sit 
watching and talking about the 
birds. I think we must all have a 
drink of sap from the old tin pan, 
and then proceed on our ramble 
through the ‘‘ Beeches.’’ Drink to 
the joy and gladness to be found in 
nature, and to the health of the one 
who finds the greatest variety of wild 
flowers. 

Ah! I have found the first liver- 
worts, blue ones, under this tall tree, 
and here almost beside them is a 
knoll covered with rattlesnake plan- 
tain, so rare, with its pale green and 
white variegated leaves. And you? 
You have found more _ liverwort, 
but yours are pink and white; nestled 
close to the trunk of that birch tree 
are others of a deeper blue. There 
are so many here, one hardly knows 
which to pick first. Just beyond 
those blue liverworts is a bath flower 
with its blood red blossom, and here 
is another, and there are two more. 
They must have first sprung up on 
some old battle-field for you notice 
their color and odor is that of blood. 
The Jack-in-the-pulpit grows at the 
upper end of the ‘* Beeches,’’ but is 
not yet in bloom, and quite near it is 
to be found the maidenhair fern 
with its fine, delicate leaves. The 
brakes are just springing from the 
ground and are unfolding their pale, 
yellow, curly leaves. Let us walk 
on a little farther, but first pick a few 
of the red blossoms of that white 
maple. 

A few steps more bring us to the 
‘* Davis Corner,’’ where stand three 
giant black birches near the stone 
wall. Notice how beautifully their 
branches are bedecked with a fringe 
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of brown tassels, and if you will 
taste the bark you will find it equal 
to anything brought to us from the 
Spice Islands. Here in this sunny, 
quiet corner, in my childhood, I pic- 
tured a house, where I could live 
among the trees and flowers and 
birds, surrounded on all sides by 
the beauties of nature, made joyous 
by the glad song of the birds, shel- 
tered by the tall trees, and lulled to 
sleep by the soughing of the winds 
through their boughs. 

I must still take you with me just 
over this old fence, which you must 
climb, into the pines beyond to the 
banks of the Oyster river. Here we 
are, and on its banks I have found a 
prize, a nodding trillium, a painted 
one. I am indeed proud, they are 
so rare. Perhaps I was a little un- 
fair to find the first one, as I knew 
where to search for them. How 
delicate and beautiful it is, with its 
three pale green leaves and its pure 
white blossom, with its three petals 
streaked with carmine, nodding 
above. Look a little farther up the 
river bank and see that bush of fly 
honeysuckle, with its two straw- 
colored bells, hanging gracefully 
down at every pair of pale green 
leaves. Beyond are some wild lilies 
of the valley, with their fern-shaped 
leaves and the pale yellow bells hang- 
ing beneath. Some of these grow 
down on the old graves in the field, 
and to me, as a child, their drooping 
bells seemed like tears falling for 


those who were sleeping beneath. 
Let us follow the curving bank 
still a little further on, for ‘‘ it winds 
in and out’’ like Tennyson's brook, 
with ‘‘ here and there a lusty trout,’’ 
and ‘‘here and there a grayling.’’ 
His words seem to apply to this very 
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spot, for look over yonder and see 
that pickerel dart across in the shal- 
low water “ above the golden gravel,” 
while the little minnows swim about 
more lazily, occasionally 
after a fly. 

On this high bank we have reached 
the moose-wood just beginning to 
bloom, but the shrub is so tall, one 
must bend it down for the others to 
pick. What shrub is more beauti- 
ful than this, with its great flat clus- 
ters of fine white flowers, wreathed 


darting 


with larger ones growing out at every 
pair of bass shaped leaves. 

I think we must retrace our steps, 
and which way shall we go? Shall 
we take the old wheel way up 
through the ‘‘ Big Woods,”’ stopping 
at the entrance for a drink of that 
delicious spring water, with a birch- 
bark dipper for a drinking cup, and 
follow on towards ‘‘ Dish Water 
Mill,’’ where are found the finest 
Mayflowers and the greatest abun- 
dance of yellow violets, or shall 
we go across lots to the old turnpike 
road, and then enter the woods? I 
think the latter, as the time is pass- 
ing and this does not take us so far 
from home. 

I must ask you again to climb this 
fence, but first do stop and pick that 
yellow violet before it is crushed be- 
neath the foot. Then, over the stone 
wall we will take the foot path past 
this beautiful white maple, gorgeous 
in its spring dress of red. You must 
add a few of these blossoms to your 
bouquet, for these are a deeper red 
than those you have. 

We have at last reached the old 
turnpike road which used to connect 
Portsmouth and Concord until the 
Piscataqua bridge was swept away. 
I will not now, however, weary you 
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with history, but let us cross this 
road just before we get to the bridge 
which spans the Oyster river, step 
over the line into the town of Lee, 
and enter the wooded field. Look 
over under the edge of those pines, 
where the warm sun shines in and 
see the trailing arbutus, with its 
green leaves and clusters of wax-like 
blossoms, half hidden beneath. Let 
us not linger here too long, for on 
the other side of the river you will 
find more perfect ones. 

Shall we go back to the bridge, 
you ask? No! Here is an old tree 
fallen across the river, where I have 
crossed so many times. Would that 
I could take you back with me to the 
days of my childhood, when I crossed 
this same old tree, with those who 
loved the dear flowers as well as I, 
when we followed these same paths, 
I have taken you to-day, and it was 
our ambition to see who could get 
the largest handful of liverworts in 
the ‘‘ Long Beeches,’’ or find the 
pinkest Mayflowers. 

Let us pass to the other side on 
this fallen tree, holding fast to that 
green tree also grown across, that 
you may not fall. Is not this fairy- 
land? And have you noticed that 
this green tree is one of those beau- 
tiful, fragrant English willows, with 
its pale yellow-green leaves and yel- 
low tasseled blossoms, fit for the 
fringe of a fairy’s dress? 

Are you not repaid for your tramp, 
for have you not found the arbutus 
in great profusion? Is there any- 
thing more fascinating than lifting 
these green leaves in some secluded 
spot and finding these dear little 
blossoms hiding beneath as though 
they were too modest to show their 
heads? 
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We will sit and rest a little on this 
carpet of moss and flowers, which 
nature has provided, but the sun is 
getting low and we must not linger 
too long. We will cross the river 
the way we came, for in a field on 
the other side is the dog-tooth violet 
in full bloom. 

Had we time I should like to take 
you with me to the ‘‘ Pond Hill 
Road,’’ where on the rocks, scarcely 
covered with earth, beside the road, 
is the early saxifrage in full bloom, 
but Durham and vicinity is so full of 
wild flowers and ferns that it would 
be impossible to see all in one after- 
noon. 

Later in the season I could show 
you where to find the anemone, the 
mitella, the cucumber root, the gold 
thread with its star shaped flowers, 
the chick wintergreen, the many va- 
rieties of Solomon’s seal, the fringed 
polygala, the arethusa, the adder's 
tongued arethusa, the buck bean, 
which grows near * Tasket’s Brook,”’ 
the many varieties of pirola, the wild 
geranium, the pitcher plant or um- 
brella flower, and various kinds of 
orchids, including the white, pale 
green, and pink with its tall stalks, 
the lady’s-tresses, with their twisted 
stems of sweet-scented white bells, 
to the lady’s-slipper, all of which are 
found in great profusion. 

How gladly would I show you 
another winding path through the 
woods on this same dear old home- 
stead farm, where you would come to 
a field with its winding brook filled 
to its banks with the brilliant car- 
dinal flowers. On the return you 
could step into the woods and pick a 
bouquet equally as brilliant of the 
scarlet bunch plums. Then I would 
take you into the large field in front 
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of the house, yellow with buttercups, 
where you would find the scarlet 
lilies, and also the yellow ones with 
their graceful, yellow, hanging bells, 
in clusters of from two to seven, and 
where an occasional bunch of blue 
chickory, or a bunch of yellow ox- 
eye daisies have crept in. In other 
places you might find an occasional 
field white with the common daisy. 
In the early autumn the fields and 
roadsides are brilliant with not less 
than twenty-seven varieties of golden- 
rod, besides you would find the pink 
snap-dragon and the closed and the 
blue fringed gentian, also the robin's 
plantain and the wild aster. 

Had I time I would like to take 
you through the Thompson woods 
(now a part of the college farm) and 
show you the many beautiful wild 
flowers there. I could seat you on a 
moss-covered rock by the river, and 
I am sure you would think your- 
selves in paradise, surrounded, as you 
would be, by the tall, dark pine trees 
full of singing birds, with the plain- 
tive note of the woodlark in the dis- 
tance, the rushing of the water over 
the rocks at your feet, and flowers or 
ferns wherever you might reach your 
hand. 

Or, I would lead you to still an- 
other spot, the maidenhair 
fern grows in such masses that you 
would almost fear to step lest you 
might crush one, or where the giant 
brakes would almost reach your 
waist, or to the Burnham woods, 
where you would find many varieties 
of those fine, delicate rock ferns. 

Elsewhere you would find many 
parasites such as the beechdrop, the 
pine sap, the one-flowered broom 


where 


rape, the dodder, and the beautiful 
Indian pipe. 
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I would take you farther but the 
lengthening shadows remind us the 
day is drawing toaclose. The song 
of the birds has ceased, giving place to 
the joyous peeping of the frogs, and 
I must take you back to the railway 
station, where, later in the season, in 


a nearby field, you would find great 
purple clusters of the groundnut. 

I hope you have enjoyed this ram- 
ble and are not so weary but that 
some time you will again visit this 
town in search of not only these, but 
other wild flowers not mentioned here. 





THE BIRDLINGS. 


By Samuel Hoyt. 


Right in a crotch of the apple tree 

As near to my window as near can be, 

Is a warm little nest where the birdlings peep 
Just as I wake from my morning sleep, 
While the mother-bird flies in quest of food 
To bring in her beak to her little brood. 


‘*Peep! Peep!'’ they say, as the morning breaks 
And the busy world from its slumber wakes— 
‘*Peep! Peep!’’ till the mother bird hies her way 
To the little nest, at the dawn of day,— 

Back to the nest from over the hill 


With dainties the little mouths to fill. 


And day after day I look to see 

This little brood in the apple tree ; 

And day after day, as I look, I sigh 

As I think of the time in the by-and-by, 

When the. little birdlings—tiny things— 

Will grow in strength and will stretch their wings, 


And, some bright morning, before I wake, 
Their nest in the apple tree forsake ; 

And I shall look on the empty home, 

Nor, look as I may, shall see them come— 
But my loving wishes will always be 

With my little friends in the apple tree. 
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RAMBLES OF THE 


ROLLING YEAR. 


By C. C. Lord. 


RAMBLE XXVIII. 


HAYING TIME. 


HE month of July has come. 
The hot, the sultry, the lan- 
guid July is here. The dog 
days are close at hand. This 

is the month that is pre€éminently a 

summer one. 

The mention of July to the average 
farmer suggests a fertile thought. 
The farmer habitually associates July 
with arduous, protracted, and anxi- 
ous labors. This is the month of 
haying, when most of the grass in 
this rural locality will be cut, cured, 
and stored for the food of stock the 
coming winter. A few fields of light 
grass were harvested in June. 
are some late meadows that will 
be harvested in August. The sky 
being propitious, the bulk of haying 
will be done in July. 

As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
a peculiar sound from the hayfield 
greets our ear. 





There 


It is the persistent, 
monotonous rattle of the mowing ma- 
chine, by which the beautiful, wav- 
ing grass is being laid rapidly low. 
This sound is so common this month 
that comparatively few people re- 
mark it. Once this was not so. We 
remember with interest the first time 
we ever heard the mowing machine 
rattling in our local fields. It was 
the inception of a new industrial era, 
in which comparatively all things re- 
lating to haying were becoming me- 
thodically new. 

The mention of a new method in 
the service of the hayfield suggests a 
peculiar train of thought which em- 


bodies a suggestion of regret. The 
sentimental, rural world seems, as it 
were, losing something excellent every 
day. To our mind, there is an im- 
plied sadness in this loss. There 
were good, old haying times and 
scenes that will never return. To 
appreciate them, one must have once 
witnessed them. 

There is a whole generation of 
young people rapidly coming upon 
the local stage of mature action who 
have no real conception of haying as 
itonce was. There is a large rural 
community of older folks, whose 
heads already beginning to 
whiten, who remember what haying 
used to be when there was more 
poetry in it than now. These peo- 
ple know something that the younger 
generation will never fully compre- 
hend. We hardly need add the as- 
sertion of a peculiar satisfaction in 
this knowledge. 


are 


One who was born 
sufficiently early to see and experi- 
ence the old-time, happy scenes of the 
haying season has a treasure of mem- 
ory with which he will not gladly 
part. 

There was music in the hayfield in 
the early morning when the low, 
rhythmic swish of the scythe was 
broken and interchanged with the 
equally rhythmic but more rapid 
whisking of the sharpening rifle 
against the dulled blade. There was 
a picturesque aspect of the old-time 
mower as he swung his scythe, at- 
tached to his snath, in the luxuri- 
ant grass, or poised the compound 
implement in_the act of whetting for 
a keener edge. Then the cut grass 
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was thrown into parallel swaths, 
which the farm boy was often dele- 
gated to spread, and many a thrill of 
pleasure he found in the simple and 
often toilless task. Who has ever 
been a boy, spreading the fresh, 
sweet swaths of hay, and does not 
remember the delight there was in 
the occupation, especially when the 
fork that twirled the green wealth 
about revealed with every stroke 
some new or interesting herb or flow- 
er? Then there were the raking, the 
rolling, the heaping, the loading, the 
driving to the barn, and the unload- 
ing—all more or less suggestive of 
toil and yet of toillessness in the 
mind of the lusty, farm boy, who, in 
spite of its prolonged labors, loved no 
rural time like that of haying. All 
the present methods of harvesting 
the grass are changed or are chang- 
ing. The beautiful, ideal season of 
haying has fled forever. The new 
age advances to profit, but there is 
hardly an industrial gain without a 
corresponding loss. 

The rural resident in middle life 
most likely has a full appreciation of 
the good, old days of haying, when 
the scythe predominated in the fields 
of grown grass. This thought leads 
us to another and kindred one. 
They are older people who remember 
when the rhythmic beat of the flail 
was heard in every barn in autumn. 
They are very old folk who recollect 
when every reaper of grain went 
forth to the fields with his sickle 
in his hand. We might multiply 
thoughts like these. This is an age 
of innovations. The rural simplicity 
of the former times has given, and is 
giving, way to the complex methods 
of industrial life in the country. 
While we welcome the new, in 


YEAR. 


justice to our ideal sentiments we 
repine at the loss of the old. 

There is a substance in all good 
things that we can never lose. In 
this permanence we can always re- 
joice. We are thinking of this truth 
to-day because we have just passed a 
field of fresh, blooming clover, laid low 
by the relentless mowing machine. 
No matter how it falls, we shall ever 
love the sweet clover. So we may 
say of the stately waving herds- 
grass with its wealth of tiny, pale- 
purple blossoms. The redtop will 
ever cheer us by the richer tint it 
lends to the ripening hayfield. Then 
the buttercups and daisies, and their 
numerous flowering associates of the 
field and meadow, are ours to enjoy 
till the ruthless hand of industry 
strikes them. The inherent beauties 
of nature are ours forever. The 
progress of invention cannot deprive 
us wholly of them. Hence the poet 
will muse on them and sing, though a 
thousand industrial novelties call for 
the prosaic admiration of the world. 


RAMBLE XXVIII. 


SUMMER VISITORS. 


As we go out for a ramble to-day, 
a pleasant sight greets our eye. In 
the broad highway, we meet a num- 


ber of persons in a carriage. A brief 
glance at them suggests that they 
are all of one family. If they are all 
of one, it is certainly a happy family. 
There is no hesitation in our conclu- 
sion. These persons are abroad for 
pleasure. There is not a single sug- 
gestion of constraint in their aspects 
and attitudes. Theirs is an excur- 
sion for pure enjoyment, and their 
faces indicate that they are not dis- 
appointed of their object. 
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There is another and more specially 
evident fact concerning this family, 
or group of persons. They are not 
folk. Their 
forms, features, dress, manners,—all 


of our own country 
indicate a closer acquaintance with 
the more populous haunts of human- 
ity. individuals 
universal law 


These illustrate a 


of existence. [Every 
thing on the earth imbibes and ap- 
propriates something of its habitual 
environment. In the higher orders 
of creation, this truth is more mani- 
it has 
its largest and grandest expression. 


festly emphasized. In man 
How easy it is for the observing in- 
dividual to distinguish between the 
residents of the larger towns and 
cities and those of the country ! 
Through all the rural regions of 
this land has spread the enthusiasm 
that 
The hotels and 
rural boarding-houses that annually 


welcomes the summer visitor. 


number of country 
open their doors to guests from the 


crowded marts of larger towns and 


cities seems to be increasing. Herein 
is an experience of pleasure mingled 
with profit. It is an experience com- 
mon to all concerned. The summer 
visitor desires recreation, health, and 
strength. His host secures a pecuni- 
This 


case. 


ary gain from the patronage. 
is the of the 
There is an advantage of a higher 
nature. 


material aspect 
It accrues in the instance of 
both the visitor and the host. 

In these historically and educa- 
tionally advanced days, we love to 
think that the world is improving. 
At the present time it is the privi- 
lege of reflectively observant people 
to point out the signs of the world’s 
progress, which, in spite of any inci- 
dentally temporary relapses that 


may at any time occur, seems to be 
G.M.—3 
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an incontrovertibly established fact. 
The causes of this progress are not 
always as apparent as the fact itself. 
Doubtless these causes are of a na- 
ture too multiple and complex for the 
complete comprehension of every ob- 
servant individual. But there is one 
It is 
implied in the mutually social ex- 


cause that no one need deny. 


changes of knowledge, thought, and 
feeling by people of different natural 
associations and incentives. 

One of the greatest afflictions of 
the world has been and still is its 
lack of understanding and apprecia- 
tion 


members of different 


social communities. 


between 


In the instance 


of this understanding and apprecia- 


tion, there is a great subsidence of 
social trial and peril. 
putable 


It is an indis- 
fact that ignorance breeds 
suspicion, suspicion controversy, con- 
troversy offense, and offense distress. 
The law operates in a thousand more 
or less crucial 
and 


ways. In things 
the want of ade- 
quate, practical knowledge of the logi- 


large small, 
cal and legitimate relations of neces- 


sary, different conditions costs the 


world an indescribable amount of 
We ought to be 
happy in the prospect of a gradual 


mitigation of social evils resident in 


needless trouble. 


a simple need of a wider range of 
practical intelligence. 
Confined and 


more proscriptive social circles, the 


to his own busier 
resident of the larger town or city is 
in danger of reflecting the 
ruralist as a man of few 
ideas and many idle and unwarrant- 
able conceits. Limited to his own 
peculiar field of observation, the resi- 
dent of the country is liable to con- 
template the representative town- 
dweller or urban as the embodiment 


upon 
average 
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of unbounded exclusiveness, assump- 
tion, and pride. Brought into close 
contact with each other during a few 
months of each year, these two dia- 
metrically personal opposites arrive 
at a mutual understanding and ap- 
preciation, becoming fast friends 
while they might have been the bit- 
terest of enemies. 

The summer visitor seeking recrea- 
tion and recuperation, takes a sojourn 
in the country. The 
earth is dressed in a tempting robe of 


It is summer. 


verdure adorned with bloom. The 
air is fresh and pure. The sunlight 
is unobstructed and inspiring. To 


him the delights of the rural land- 
scape are akin to those of paradise. 
He takes advantage of the boundless 
opportunities for individual and col- 
lective excursions. He visits fields, 
pastures, hills, and 
streams, and 
He reclines, walks, drives, 
hunts, and fishes. He observes, 
thinks, studies, and dreams. He 
confers with his new, rural friends 
and discusses all the aspects of the 
world and things in it. 


woods, vales, 
mountains, 


lakes. 


springs, 


He is sur- 
prised and gratified to find that his 
host thinks as often and as well as 
himself. In all he learns much that 
is new and profitable. He discovers 
that the sphere only of his new-found 
friends is different from his own. He 
goes home with a nobler appreciation 
of society in the country. All his 
improved conceptions of social rustic- 
ity are happily reciprocated. His 
host has become more complacent 
towards the town and city, and 
when, next winter, he has made a 
visit to a new, city friend and been 
shown the sights and the use of 
them, he will be both a kinder and a 
wiser man. 
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RAMBLE XXIX. 


BERRIES ARE RIPE. 


The present time is one peculiarly 
suggestive of rural delights. Old 
and young seem to participate in a 
special, seasonable privilege. The 
evidence of this fact is discovered 
both in-doors and out-doors. There 
exists a predominant source of popu- 
lar pleasure that is unmistakable. 

The reason of the present evident 
general enjoyment is easily expressed. 
A few words only are demanded for 
the statement of it. It is summed 
up in a brief sentence. 
ripe. These three brief words de- 
clare the whole truth. With the ripe 
berries comes social happiness that is 
positive and unmistakable. 

Berries are ripe. 


Berries are 


This statement, 
however, is not wholly and exclu- 
sively applicable to the present time. 
Berries have been ripening since the 
month of June beamed upon us with 
its characteristic fervor of tempera- 
ture. In sunny June, the scarlet 
strawberry peeped out of the luxuri- 
antly thriving grass and gladdened 
the heart of the casual rambler. But 
July is preé€minently the month of 
berries. The strawberry hardly lin- 
gers into the present month, but in 
its place come a number of delicious 
representatives of the great family of 
berries. There are the red and black 
raspberries, the endless varieties of 
blueberries, bilberries, or huckleber- 
ries, and then the luscious low and 
high blackberries, the last being 
also a later production of nature's 
ripening influences. As was the lim- 
ited fact in June, so now is the general 
case in July, and so will be the partial 
experience in August,—the prolonged 
and variable berrying season bearing 
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witness to the enthusiastic purpose of 
the populace to avail itself of the 
gratification implied in the supplies 
of small, wild fruits of the charming 
summer. 

The 


present aspect of the berrying season 


description we give of the 
may appear to some prosy people to 
be too rhetorically fervid. But we 
beg such persons to have patience 
with It is true that the 
rural social world rejoices and is glad 


our words. 


when berries are ripe, though the ex- 
ultations may often be more instinc- 
tive than deliberative. People love, 
long for, and seek the fresh, ripe ber- 
ries in the annual return of the heated 
term of the year. They may not all 
realize why this is so, but nature has 
a beneficent law that anticipates im- 
pulse as well as reflection. People 
love, seek, and enjoy the berries of 
them. 
The wild, semi-acidulous fruits of the 


summer because they need 
heated term represent a provision of 
nature for the gustatory benefit of 
animal or physical life. In the ex- 
pressed instance, the desire is adapted 
to the use. There is no season of 
the year when berries are so gratify- 
This is the 
case because berries are designed for 


ing to the taste as now. 


the protective amelioration of the ef- 
fects of superabundant heat on the 
animal or physical frame. 

From late autumn, through winter, 
till earlier spring, mankind, in this 
geographical latitude, endures a com- 


paratively constant experience of 
cold. In the presence of prevalent 


cold, man’s system assumes a corre- 
sponding necessary condition. Sub- 
ject to a demand for warmth, normal 
human taste craves more solid and 
more heating food, and for the ensur- 
ing of its proper digestion and assimi- 
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lation, the system reacts upon the 
cold in a tonic expression of force 
and thus becomes adequate to the 
extra alimentary task laid upon it. 
It is then that the ordinary appetite 
cares relatively less for succulent and 
acidulous fruits. With the advent 
of returning climatic heat the physi- 
cal condition is reversed. 
dominance of 


In the pre- 
warmth, the system 
needs less food, the atonic or relaxed 
condition ensues, and the taste craves 
the juicy and semi-acid fruits which 
are sought with an eagerness that 
promises delight in the attainment of 
The succulence 
of fruit dilutes the fluids of the body, 
its acidity lowers the speed and temp- 
perature of the circulation, and both 
make man more healthy and happy. 

In the time of each, each variety 


the desired object. 


of berry has its prominence in the 
mind of the after summer 
pleasures. To-day people seem to 
give their special to the 
blueberry. There are so many va- 
rieties of fruit that are classed under 
the general name of blueberry that 
the term has only a limited scien- 
tific meaning. 


seeker 


attention 


Blueberry, bilberry, 
huckleberry, and whortleberry are all 
names representative of one popular 
class of berries, though strictly speak- 
ing the two former names seem to 
imply a botanical distinction from the 
two latter. However, the common 
mind is not scientifically critical in 
its use of convenient terms. It is, 
perhaps, just as well that it is not. 
The popular gratification is just as 
intense in the present case, while the 
labor of the mind is less. In the 
popular conception of the privileges 
of the ‘‘ blueberries,’’ a world of en- 
joyment is now apparently realized. 
In fact, a large portion of the rural 
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world seems to be occupied with 
blueberries at this season. By the 
roadside, in the fields and pastures, 
and even tothe verge of the woods, 
grow the succulent and luscious blue- 
berries. There are the high bushes, 
the low bushes, and the bushes of 
medium size. There are the light 
blue berries, the bluish black ber- 
ries, and the very black berries. 
There are the larger and the smaller 
berries. There are the berries that 
are noticeable because they are ex- 
ceptionally sweet to the taste, and 
the berries that are unusually tart to 
the tongue, and the berries that ex- 
press all variations of sweetness and 
tartness between the two extremes. 
But the berry-picker gathers them 
all, tosses them all into one vessel, 
the continent of the welcome blue- 
berries, and tastes the deliciousness 
that may be said to be realized only 
once in a whole year. 


RAMBLE XXX. 


FAVORITE FLOWERS. 

In speaking of favorite flowers, we 
imply no arbitary ruies of floral clas- 
sification. Neither do we intend any 
distinctive relations of blossoms sug- 
gested by popular esthetics. We are 
neither scientific nor social at this 
time. 
that occupy our thoughts during a 
personal ramble. 

In this, the latter part of the month 
of July, it is but a common experi- 
ence to observe wild flowers in ram- 
bling in the realm of rural nature. 
In this geographical latitude, flowers 
bloom from early spring to late au- 
tumn. Yet there are times when 
blossoms seem to be more abundant 


We only express a few ideas 
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than at others. Yet all the blooming 
season affords charm for the zesthetic 
observer, though some times or some 
flowers may excite his peculiar grati- 
fication. 

We premise in this way because in 
going out to-day we notice signs of 
the blooming of certain flowers that 
always afford us a peculiar personal 
delight. We do not mean that at 
this time of the blooming season we 
enjoy an exclusively csthetic privi- 
lege in consequence of the flowers 
that now begin to appear. How- 
ever, we insist that there are certain 
blossoms that more especially please 
us, and that some of them beyin to 
appear in the landscape about this 
time. 

Fancy has conceived a language 
If there is 
really such a thing as an analogy, or 


or symbolism of flowers. 


correlation, between the things of out- 
ward sense and those of inward soul, 
then there must be some absolute law 
by which this analogy or correlation 
may be discovered and interpreted. 
We reflect in this manner to-day, not 
because we propose to discuss any 
metaphysical obstrusities at length, 
but because an incidental thought of 
possible profit claims a mere recogni- 
tion at this time. Personally we 
and we 
observe a tendency in our mind to 
classify them according to a certain 
partially involuntary 
form. 


have our favorite flowers, 


standard of 
Hence we ask mentally what 
this tendency to an identification of 
form signifies. From spring till au- 
tumn, we cannot help feeling an es- 
pecial attachment for pendent or 
drooping forms of inflorescence. We 
love best those flowers that hang 
pendulously from the stem or at 
least have some parts that exhibit a 
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pendulous aspect or tendency. In 
reflecting upon this fact, we are 
moved to ask if it is true that the 
flowers that we love best are symbols 
of ever admirable qualities of mod- 
esty and humility. 

The pretty, pendent, wild colum- 
bine delighted us in the month of 
May. We have all our life enter- 
tained a peculiar affection for the 
columbine, because it was the first 
wild flower we remember gathering 
in childhood. If this fact of ex- 
isolated, we should 
think less of it, but the truth of our 
special fondness for 


perience were 


blossoms that 
hang down from their attachments to 
the plant, or at least have pendulous 


parts, confronts us with a_ logical 
theory of individual preferences. 
After the columbine of May has 


faded and perished, we find a special 
pleasure in contemplating the beauti- 
ful iris of June, bearing as it does 
those drooping petals that we learn 
to regard as the special cause of the 
fondness with which 
strained to observe it. 


we are 
We pass 
through June and advance a long 
distance in July, and then, in some 
pleasant vale, on the bank of some 
sparkling, babbling brook, perhaps 
partly hidden by the overhanging 
verdure of larger and sturdier forms 
of botanical growth, we discover a 
little golden, floral jewel pendent 
from a delicate stem, and our heart 
bounds with a sensation of special 
pleasure. We have found the blos- 
som of the jewel-weed, the sensitive 
noli me tangere, or touch-me-not, one 
of the most interesting plants indig- 
enous to this locality. This tiny 
galeate, or helmet-shaped, flower in 
some respects resembles an inverted 
cornucopia, and is properly suggestive 


con- 
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of the popular name of the plant that 
bears it. A slight blush upon a sur- 
face of gold makes the flower especi- 
ally beautiful. We are sorry we 
cannot pluck this flower with the 
indifference that we do others. To 
use the language of appearances, it 
is an exceedingly timid bloom. Sever 
it from its native stalk and it shrinks 
up and perishes almost instantly, 
even though the broken stem is 
placed immediately in water. The 
only way to gather the blooming 
jewel-weed is by cutting off the 
plant at the earth, and then the pe- 
culiarly tender flowers can be en- 
joyed in transportation a short period 
of time. The sensitiveness of the 
jewel-weed affords various botanical 
facts of curious study. 

One reason why we have indulged 
the thoughts of this ramble is be- 
cause we find our reflections reach- 
ing out towards a flower that is not 
yet a full and perfect zsthetic reali- 
zation, though we observe evidences 
of its promised perfection. As we 
roam on the banks of a lively stream, 
we notice that the terminal buds of 
the /odelia cardinalis show signs of 
future blossoming. The cardinal 
flower is the glory of summer. 
Though it has pendent petals, its 
superlative attraction does not result 
from this fact. This labiate bloom, 
of such characteristically pure, deep 
crimson, is properly named. Deli- 
cate and beautiful in form, it is the 
one transcendently gorgeous wild 
flower of the whole blooming season. 
It is the royal blossom—the queen of 
the rural flowering realms. In the 
presence and enjoyment of the /ode/ia 
cardinalis, one feels as if he had 
reached the climax of delight in na- 
ture’s floral beauty. 








PUBLISHMENTS AND 


MARRIAGES 


IN THE TOWNSHIP OF 


RUMFORD (NOW CONCORD), NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1732-'39.' 


By 


HE present city of Concord, 
first called *‘ The Plantation 
of Penny-Cook,” was granted 
by 





Massachusetts to a com- 
pany of about one hundred settlers 
from Essex county, more than two 
thirds of whom were from Haverhill 
and Andover, and the balance from 
Newbury, Bradford, Boxford, Salis- 
bury, and Ipswich with perhaps one 
or two from. Woburn and Chelms- 


ford in Middlesex county. The 
grant was made in 1725, and the 
settlement began a year later. In 


1733 the plantation was incorporated 
by the name of Rumford, which 
name it retained until 1765, when 
it was incorporated by its present 
name. 

The publishments and marriages 
here given are taken from the earli- 
est records of the town. 

Philip Kimball’s & Dorcas Foster’s 
Purposes of Marriage were posted up 
at the Meeting House in Rumford on 
the 31st Day of July, 1735. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Jeremiah Dresser of Rumford & 
Mehitable Bradley of Haverhill was 
posted up at the Meeting House in 
Rumford the —. of September, 1735. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Joseph Hall of Rumford and Deb- 
borah Abbot of Andover were pub- 
lished at Rumford y* 30" Day of 
May 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
James Scales? of Rumford and Sus- 


Fohn C. 


Or dway. 


anna Hovey of Topsfield were pub- 
lished at said Rumford the 27" Day 
of August 1736. 

of Marriage between 
Bohonon® and ‘Tabbitha 
both Rumford 
at Meeting 
said 


Intentions 
Andrew 


Flanders of 


were 


posted the 


House 
the 


up 
Rumford on 10" 
Day of September 1736. 


Intentions 


Door in 


of Marriage between 
James Peters and Elizabeth Farnum 
both of Rumford were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in said 
Rumford on the 16" Day of October 
1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
George Abbot of Rumford and Sarah 
Abbot of Andover were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in Rumford 
on the 24" Day of December 1736. 


Intentions of Marriage between 


Samuel Bradstreet and Margaret 
Goorden both of Sun Cook were 
posted up at the Meeting House 


Door in Rumford on the Nineteenth 
Day of January, 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Benjamin Rolfe and Hiphzabah Haz- 
zen both of Sun Cook were posted up 


2? James Scales was the first male school teacher 
in Concord. He was a native of Boxford, Mass., 
and a graduate from Harvard college in 1733. He 
taught school several years in Concord and after- 
ward removed to Canterbury, where he resided 
and held public office for some years. He was 
afterward a minister and pastor of the church in 
Hopkinton in which town he died July 31, 1776. 


>} Andrew Bohonon was from Salisbury or Kings 
ton, Mass., and Tabitha Flanders was the first 
child of Deacon Jacob and Mercy (Clough) Fland 
ers from South Hampton. They were early set 
tlers of Salisbury. Tabitha died in that town, Feb 
ruary 18, 1810, having reached the remarkable age 
of one hundred and one years.—| Ep. | 


14 complete list of the publishments and marriages contained in the first volume of town records. 








PUBLISHMENTS 


at the Meeting House Door in Rum- 
ford on the Nineteenth Day of Janu- 
ary 1736. 

Intentions of Marriage 
Richard Eastman of Sun 
Mary 
posted 


between 
Cook and 
Andover 
up at the Meeting 
Rumford on the 
Sixth Day of September 1737. 
Marriage between 
Isaac Foster of Rumford and Abigail 
Bradlee of Haverhill were posted up 
at the Meeting House Door in Rum- 
ford on the Twenty first Day of No- 
vember 1737. 


Lovejoy of were 
House 
Door in Twenty 


Intentions of 


Intentions of between 
Daniel 


Flanders 


Marriage 
jun’ 
both of 

at the 
Rumford 
Day of January 1737. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Zebediah Farnum and Mary Walk- 
er both of Rumford were posted up 


Elizabeth 
Rumford 


Rolfe and 
were 
House 


Eighth 


posted up 


Door in 


Meeting 


on the 


Cede 


at the Meeting House Door in Rum- 
ford on the Fourteenth Day of Janu- 
ary 


pied 


737. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Nathan Burbank of Contoocook and 
Sarah York of Exeter were posted 
up at the Meeting House Door in 
Rumford on the Twenty second Day 
of April 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
William Walker & Elizabeth Peters 
both of Rumford were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in Rumford 
on the Tenth Day of May 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Thomas Conneagham of Sun Cook 
& Anna Otterson of Haverhill were 
posted up at the Meeting House Door 
in Rumford on the 18" Day of July 
1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Timothy Bradlee and Abiah Stevens 
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73 
both of Rumford were posted up at 
the Meeting House Door in said 
Rumford on the 5" Day of August 
1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Jonathan Bradlee of Rumford and 
Susanna Folsom of Exeter were 
posted up at the Meeting House 
Door in said Rumford on the 9" Day 
of September 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Lot Colby and Ann Walker both of 
Rumford were posted up at the Meet- 
ing House Door in said Rumford on 
the 9" Day of September 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Timothy Walker jun". of Rumford & 
Martha Colby of Almsbury were 
posted up at the Meeting House 
Door in said Rumford on the 8" Day 
of October 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Joseph Eastman jun’. of Rumford 
and Abigail Millen of Hopkinton 
Ms. were posted up at the Meeting 
House in said Rumford on the 24™ 
Day of December 1738. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
John March and Mary Rolfe both 
of Rumford were posted up at the 
Meeting House Door in said Rum- 
ford on the 18" February 
1738. 


Day of 
Intentions of Marriage between 
Benjamin Blanchard of Canterbury 
and Bridget Fitzgerald of Contoo- 
cook were posted up at the Meeting 
House Door in Rumford on the 26" 
Day of March 1739. 

Intentions of Marriage between 
Daniel Manning of Charlestown and 
Elizabeth Abbott of Rumford were 
posted up at the Meeting House 
Door in s* Rumford on the 19" Day 
of November 1738. 

Marriages returned by the Rev" 
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M’ Timothy Walker' on the Twenty Canterbury and Sarah Danford of 


Third Day of September 1735. viz'. Rumford were married the 17" Day 
Stephen Farington and Apphia of January 1733. 

Bradley both of Rumford were mar- Philip Kimball and Dorcas Foster 

ried the 28" Day of August 1732. both of Rumford were married the 
William Danford and Anna Flood 17" Day of June 1735. 

both of Rumford and James Head of Samuel Davis of Canterbury and 





Mary Lambert of Rumford were mar- 
1Rev. Timothy Walker was the first settled pas- : th . A , — 
tor in Penacook. He was a native of Woburn, Tied the 19" Day of August | 


430° 
Mass., born 1705, a graduate of Harvard college in “ee agent r : 
1725. He was ordained November 158, 1730, and Exam" & Entered, by Benja. Rolfe 
-ontinued in the pastorate uytil his death, Septem- 
—-— Be al Town Clerk. 


THE TOILER. 
By George Warren Parker. 


Oft ’neath a load too great to bear 
He toileth day by day, 

No couch of down or sumptuous fare, 
He treads the thorny way ; 

Daring the right, disdaining wrong 
An honest laborer he, 

Lightening his work with merry song 
He sings as sing the free. 


And thus forever must he toil, 
From hardships never free, 

Till he has spun this mortal coil 
And heavenly riches see. 

Then, envy hords of earth no more, 
On thrones of others’ gold ; 

The poor are rich in His true sight, 
The same now as of old. 


Life holds a prize; ’t is much more fair 
Than place, or gold, or fame ; 

’T is others’ burdens oft to share 
And bear an honored name. 

Success, reward, are meted those, 
No matter what degree, 

Who do their best, tho’ poor their clothes, 
Their truest selves to be. 
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THE GENESIS OF A NEW 


By Foseph 


S soon as the coast towns 
of New England had 
heen populated, settle- 
ments were sought in- 
land, 





time 
early, desirable locations for 


and, at a 


quite 


new became known. 


Among these was Penny Cook’ upon 


townships 


the Merrimack, some forty miles dis- 
tant from the 
granted as a town site as early as 


sea. This was first 


1659, and several times afterwards, 
previous to 1726; but, as the grantees 
always failed to comply with the con- 
ditions of their charters, their fran- 
chises were forfeited. 

Cook 


by 


Penny was supposed and 


claimed Massachusetts to be 
within the limits of its patent, al- 
though its northern boundary had 
not then been surveyed 
and marked. In that belief its Gen- 


eral Court on the 17th day of Janu- 


definitely 


' This name has been variously spelled at differ 
ent times and by different parties. In the Proprie 
tary Records, Penny ¢ A elsewhere as Penny 


k, Pennicook, Penicook, Pe 
and in various other ways. 

To prevent confusion hereafter, it should be re 
membered that Penny Cook, now Concord, N. H. 


necook, Pennecook 


has borne, at different times, three different 
names. From 1725, when it was first chartered by 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay it was 


called the Plantation of Penny Cook. It bore that 
name until 1733, when, by the same body, it was 
incorporated asthe 7own of Rumford. Thence, on 
to 1742, it was known as the 7own,and from this 
time to 1749, as the District of Rumford. From July 
12, 1749, when the District Act expired, on to 1765, a 
period of nearly sixteen years, it had no organized 
existence whatever, the Provincial Assembly re- 
fusing to accord itany. On the asthof May, 1765, 
it was incorporated anew by the New Hampshire 
Assembly as the Parish of Concord, in the town 
of Bow. It continued to be a parish until Janu- 
ary 2, 1784, when, by an act off state legislature, 
it was “Invested with ail the powers and enfran- 
chised with all the rights, privileges and immun- 
ities which any town in this state holds and enjoys, 
to hold to said inhabitants and their successors 
forever.” 


ENGLAND PLANTATION. 


B. Walker. 

ary, 1726, upon the petition of Ben- 
jamin Stevens and others, granted to 
one hundred prospective settlers a 
township seven miles square at this 
place, south of Contoocook 
river and on both sides of the Merri- 
mack, under the name of ‘‘ The Plan- 
tation of Penny Cook.’’ 


lying 


Before admission as a proprietor, 
each candidate was carefully ex- 
amined as to his character and his 
ability to properly manage a share in 
the proprietary. He was also re- 
quired to pay into the Colonial treas- 
ury the sum of five pounds. To secure 
a faithful compliance with these and 
other conditions, the General Court 
appointed an able committee consist- 
ing of ‘‘Hon. William Tailer Esq, 
Elisha Cooke Esq, Spencer Phipps 
Esq, & William Dudley Esq, John 
Wainwright Esq, Capt John Shipley, 
Mr. John Saunders, Eleazer Tyng 
Esq, and Mr. Joseph Wilder, who 
most faithfully discharged the duties 
assigned them; superintending the 
survey of the plantation lines and its 
partial division into lots, admitting 
settlers’ and assisting them in the de- 
vise and adoption of such rules for 
the government of the proprietary as 
were deemed necessary.”’ 





2It is an interesting fact, in harmony with the 
devout spirit of the time, that this little company 
of committeemen, representing the General Court 
of Massachusetts Bay, surveyors and expectant 
settlers should have brought with them their chap- 
lain, and that, on the Sunday after their arrival, 
being the 15th day of May, 1726. public worship 
was celebrated for the first time in the wilderness 
of Pennycook, which before had heard only the 
cries of wild beasts and birds and the wilder cries 
of roaming Indians. 
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Up to the death of Passaconaway, 
and for some years after, perhaps, 
Pennycook had been the headquar- 
ters of the Indians of ‘that name. 
The cunning and prowess of that 
great chieftain have been preserved 
He died at 
some time between 1663 and 1669.° 
His successors were men of far less 
ability and unable to resist the pres- 
sure of the English immigration. 


in history and song. 


The new-comers to Pennycook en- 
countered no opposition from the red 
men. Indeed, about all of these had 
inland their advent. 
A few only maintained a straggling 
life in and around this locality. Of 
these, Waternummons was the most 
prosperous and important. 

His wigwam stood on the south 
bank of the brook which drains the 
waters of Horse Shoe pond into 
Merrimack river, and still bears his 
name; midway between the two, at 
a point where the Concord & Mon- 
treal railroad Its site 
was the highest in that vicinity and 
above the annual freshets. From its 
entrance he could survey his little 
patches of corn and. pumpkins which 
his squaws were wont to plant and 
cultivate. Descending therefrom a 
few steps, he could give attention to 
his pots of wicker work anchored in 
the stream to capture fish 
larder, while on their passage be- 
tween the pond and the river. Here 
he smoked his pipe, nursed his scat- 
tered thoughts, and 


retired before 


crosses it. 


for his 


responded by 
shrugs of his shoulders and by deep 
gutterals to the remarks made to him 
by his unwelcome neighbors. He 
considered the lands about him his 


sJudge Chandler E. Potter says, ‘‘ Passacona- 
way died prior to 1669. . The year of his 
death is not known. He was alive in 1663.’’—The 


Farmer's Monthly Visitor, Vol. 12, p. 40. 


by occupancy. They considered 
them theirs, by a title which, traced 
back to its origin, was the same. 
Might was the tribunal which settled 
land titles in those days. Water- 
nummons was soon to lose his: cause 
He was the 
last of the Pennycooks at the head- 
quarters of his people. 


in this despotic court. 


The survey above mentioned and 


the admission of settlers was com- 
four or five months 
from the date of the grant, and work 
for preparing its territory for settle- 
ment was begun in the summer fol- 


lowing. 


pleted within 


It is to be remembered that 
the territory of this plantation was 
as yet a wilderness, requiring much 
hard labor to fit it for occupancy. 
Farms were to be cleared from the 
primeval forest, houses, mills, and 
other structures erected, fences built, 
highways and bridges constructed, 
and the unbroken soil mellowed by 
the plow, before civil and domestic 
life could be there installed. To this 
work the admitted settlers at once 
applied themselves with vigor during 
the warmer parts of the four succeed- 
ing years, their families remaining 
meanwhile at their old homes, most 
of which were down the Merrimack at 
Haverhill, 
to which 


Bradford, 
annually returned 
when winter arrested their operations. 


Andover, and 


they 





‘The Indian title to the lands at Pennycook was 
extinguished near the of the seventeenth 
century, as appears by the following extract from 
the Massachusetts records 

Wanalanset made a demand of the Lands at 
Penicook from Suncook to Contocook as his In 
heritance, saying that they were never purchased 
of him nor his Fathers: and he likewise in behalf 
of the Indians resorting to Penicook, prayed thata 
Trading house might be set up there. 

‘The Govr thereupon acquainted the Indians, 
that Wanalanset, Chief S.chem on Merrimack 
River, had sold all those lands to the English al 
most forty years agoe, and the Secretary shew’'d 
the Indian the Record of his Deeds, with which 


close 


they express'd themselves fully satisfied and ac- 
knowledged that the English had a good right to 
the said Lands by those Deeds.’’— Mass. Council 
Records and Archives, Vol. 31, p. 183. 
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Such progress was made by 1730, 
that a considerable portion of the 
who were to 


homes and a 


find here 
new future, had 
permanent settlement in the 


households, 
new 
made 
Plantation, partially peopling a new 
town, destined in time to become the 
capital of a sovereign state. 

Among the conditions upon which 
this plantation grant was made was 
one requiring the erection, within 
three years, of a convenient house for 
the worship of God, and another, 
that one full share of its territory 
should be set apart for the support of 
the ministry ; a second as an encour- 
agement to the first settled minister ; 
and a third, ‘‘ for the support of the 
school conditions 
were sacredly regarded and promptly 
complied with. 


forever.’’ These 


A still farther condition to be ful- 
filled—a implication 
rather than of direct expression—was 


condition by 
the early establishment in the commu- 
nity of a church of Christ and the in- 
stalment thereover of ‘‘a learned, or- 
thodox minister ;’’ which meant, in 
this case, a graduate of Harvard col- 
lege who subscribed to the articles of 
faith adopted by the Boston Synod of 
1680." 


the ndition of this 
Bouton’'s Hist. of Con 
enty-nine 


report upon 
in October, 1731 


plantation 


appears that sev 


1 been wholly, and ecighte« 












n others par 
tia hed, of which some sixty to seventy 
were then occupied. It also appears that house 
and home lots aggregating in area about sixteen 
hundred acres, had been d ibuted to these 
allotted proprietors: more ss of which had 


been fenced and reduced to cultivation 





mber of seitled ministers within the 


present limits of New Hampshire in 1730 was six 
teen. Their names, residences, and pastorates 
were as follows: John Odlin, Har. Col. Exe 

ter 1754 William Allen Har. Col., 1703, 
Greenland, 1707-1756; Joseph Adams, Har. Col., 
71 Newington, 1715-1783 John Moody, Har 

Col.. 1727, Newmarket, 1730-1778; Nathamel Mor 

rill, Har. Col., 1723, Rye, 172¢ Nathaniel Goo 
kin, Har. Col., 1703, Hampton, 1710-1734; 







Joseph 
Whipple, Har. Col., 1720, Hampton Falls, 1727-1757 
Ward Clark, Har. Col., 1723, Kingston . 
Jonathan Cushing, Har. Col., 1712, Dover, 1717-1760; 
William Shurtliff, Har. Col., 1707, New Castle 
1732; Jabez Fitch, Har. Col., 1694, Portsmouth first 


I712- 
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o 


A compliance with this require- 
ment was in full accord with the will 
of a community, composed of men 
and women of English Puritan line- 
age, who held in deep reverence the 
views and customs of their fore- 
They were a godly, sober- 
minded people, who, during the pre- 
paratory seasons 
had maintained 
upon the ground, by the aid of chap- 
lains hired from time to time for that 
purpose.’ 

When, at length, the time had 
fully come for the establishment at 
Penacook of a permanent ministry, 


fathers. 


above mentioned, 


religious services 


at a legal meeting called for that pur- 
pose by the committee of the General 
Court, before mentioned, the pro- 
prietors of the plantation took direct 
action to that end. 


given 


This is so lucidly 
clerk’s record that a 
copy of the same is here presented. 


in the 


‘‘Ata legal meeting of the admit- 
ted settlers or grantees of Penny 
Cook, convened the 14th of October, 
1730, at the meeting-house in said 
township — 

‘* Voted, That Ensign John Chand- 
ler shall be moderator for the pres- 
ent meeting. 











parish, 1725-1746; John Emerson, Har. Col., 1680, 
Portsmouth second parish TI5- 2 Hugh 
Adams, Har. Col.,1697, Durham, 1718-17 Matthew 
Clark, educated abroad, Londonderry, 1720-1734; 
James Cushing, Har. Col., 1725, Plaistow 64; 
Henry Russ, Har. Col.. 1707. Stratham, 1718-174 


The population of New Hampshire, in 17 was 
about ten thousand, nearly all of which was in the 
south and southeastern parts of it. The aggregate 
length of these pastorates was four hundred and 
eighty-nine years, an average of at tthirty and 
a half years. Atthis time ministerial set- 
tlements were usually for life. Ata town-meeting 
holden in Stratham, in April, 1717, a committee 
was appointed “to agree with a minister for said 
town during Ats life if the cometeay and he can 
agree. 






7Of these, Rev. Enoch Coffin, of Newbury, who, 
on the 15th of May, 1726, before the party present to 
survey the plantation, preached the first sermon 
ever heard in central New Hampshire, was one. 
A second was Rev. Bazaleel Toppan, also of New- 
bury, and a third was Rev. Timothy Walker of 
Woburn, later installed as the minister of the 
plantation. 
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‘*Voted, That Benjamin 
shall be clerk of said meeting. 

‘* Voted, By the admitted settlers 
that they will have a minister. 

‘* Voted, That Mr. Timothy Walk- 
er shall be the minister of the town. 

‘*Voted, That Deacon John Os- 
good, Mr. John Pecker, Ensign John 
Chandler, Lieut. Timothy Johnson, 
Mr. Ebenezer Eastman, Mr. William 
Barker, and Mr. Ebenezer Stevens 
be a committee to agree with the 
Rev. Mr. Timothy Walker 
terms for being our minister. 

‘* Voted, That Mr. Timothy Walk- 
er sHall have one hundred pounds for 
the year ensuing, and then rise forty 
shillings per annum till it comes to 
one hundred and twenty pounds, and 
that to be the stated sum annually 
for his salary.® 

‘* Voted, That the aforesaid sums 
relating to the salary shall be paid in 
whatever shall be the medium of 
trade for the time being in this prov- 


Rolfe 


upon 


ince, at silver, seventeen shillings 
per ounce. 
‘‘Voted, That the one hundred 


pounds formerly voted for the minis- 
ter, to enable him to build a house, 
shall be paid in eighteen months’ 
time from the date hereof,—provided, 
and it is to be hereby understood, 
anything to the contrary above men-” 
tioned notwithstanding, that, if Mr. 
Walker, by extreme old age, shall 
be disenabled from carrying on the 
whole work of the ministry, that he 
shall abate so much of his salary as 
shall be rational. 

“Voted, That Deacon John Os- 
good, Mr. John Pecker, Mr. Benja- 
min Niccolls and Ebenezer Eastman 





* According to Dr. John Farmer, the value of 
£00, silver being estimated at seventeen shil- 
lings the ounce was $130.67.—Bouton’s Centennial 
Discourses, p. 67. 
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be a committee to discourse with Mr. 
Walker about the time of his ordina- 
tion, and to appoint the day; and 
that the said committee send to such 
churches as they think proper, to 
desire them to send their ministers 
and messengers to assist in ordaining 
Mr. Walker; and the said committee 
is to appoint suitable entertainment 
for them whilst here.”’ 


To this call, Mr. Walker gave the 
following affirmative answer : 


** Penacook Oct. 14, 1730. 

‘““To the admitted 
Grantees of Penacook : 
‘* Whereas, formerly you have in- 


settlers and 


vited me by a committee to settle in 
the ministry in the said township; 
upon which invitation I have advised 
with learned pious and judicious 
divines in the ministry, who have 
jointly advised me to take up with 
your invitation, provided you vote a 
sufficient maintenance for me; and 
you having this day renewed your 
invitation to me, and done what sat- 
isfies me upon the account of salary : 
I therefore being deeply sensible of 
the importance of the charge and my 
own insufficiency to discharge the 
duties of the same, do accept your 
call, humbly relying upon the all- 
sufficient grace of God, which alone 
can enable me suitably to discharge 
the same, earnestly desiring your pray- 
ers, as well as others of God’s peo- 
ple, that such plentiful measures of 
His grace may be afforded to me, 
as may enable me to discharge the 
duties of so sacred a function to his 
acceptance and your edification ; 
that so both you and I may rejoice 
together in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. 


‘‘ Timothy Walker.”’ 
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Just here a few words regarding 
the individual thus chosen minister 
He 
was of pure Massachusetts Puritan 
stock ; of the fifth generation in de- 
scent from his first Anglo-American 
ancestor, Capt. Richard Walker, who 
settled at Lynn in 


of Penacook may be of interest. 


and was 
His father 
and grandfather were both deacons 
of the old Woburn church, organized 
in 1642; and the latter, at its forma- 
tion in 1735, an original member and 
deacon of the West 
Burlington, church. 
father, 


1630, 


made a freeman in 1634. 


Woburn, now 
His great grand- 
to Woburn from 
Reading about 1660, was a man of 
probity and entrusted from time to 
time by his fellow-citizens with im- 
portant town 


who came 


while his 
great, great grandfather, Capt. Rich- 
ard Walker, just mentioned, was for 


business ; 


a long period a prominent citizen of 
Lynn and Reading; repeatedly rep- 
resenting these towns in the general 
court,® and discharging acceptably 
many municipal and other duties for 
which he possessed an aptitude. 
Some of these were of a military na- 
ture, he having been a member of 
the Honorable Artillery Company of 
England, and soon after his advent to 
New England (1638), an early mem- 
ber of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company of Massachusetts, 
which still lives; renowned, of late, 
its valor at the 
trencher as for its victories upon the 
battle- field. 


Mr. Walker was born in that part 


quite as much for 


of Woburn, Mass., which is now in- 

cluded within the limits of Wilming- 

ton, on the 27th day of July, 1705, 
. 


*Capt. Edward Johnson, in his Wonder Working 
Providence of Sion’s Saviour in New England, 
speaks of the “ Band of Reading led by Lieut. 
Walker.’—W. W. Providence, Andover ed., p. 192. 
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and was graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1725. 
were Daniel 


Among his classmates 
Rogers, subsequently, 
for thirty-seven years, pastor of the 
second church in Exeter (1748- 
1785); James Pike, for sixty years 
(1730-1790) pastor of the first church 
in Somersworth ; 
for 


Ebenezer Flagg, 
years (1736-1793) 
pastor of the church in Chester; and 
Matthew Byles years 
(1733-1776) the eccentric Tory min- 
ister of the Hollis-Street church in 
Boston. At that time the relative 
social rank of families, having sons 


fifty-seven 


for forty-six 


in this institution, was indicated by 
the position of the names of the lat- 
On 
this, Mr. Walker’s name stands the 
twenty-eighth, on 
forty-five. 


ter upon the college catalogue. 
his class roll of 


To recruit his slender finances, soon 
after his graduation, he entered into 
an engagement with the selectmen of 
his native town to teach its grammar 


school. Parties of commanding in- 


fluence induced these officials to 
break this contract and _ displace 
him. At this juncture the spirit 


of his Anglo-American ancestors was 
aroused within him, and he appealed 
to the court for redress, and in due 
time obtained it. 

He was subsequently chosen mas- 
ter of the grammar school at An- 
dover, Mass., and while there made 
the acquaintance of some of the lead- 
ing promoters of the Plantation of 
Penny Cook, then residents of that 
town; a fact of interest as bearing 
upon his future connection with that 
enterprise. 

Where and with whom he pursued 
his professional studies is not appar- 
ent at this writing; nor has it, as yet, 
been ascertained by what ecclesiasti- 
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cal body he was licensed to preach. 
But he had accredited as a 
minister in good standing, and had 
preached more or less at Penny Cook 
during its preparation for permanent 
occupancy. 


been 


The time appointed for the forma- 
tion of a church of Christ there and 
for the ordination and_ installation 
over it of Mr. Walker, was Wednes- 
day, the 18th day of November, 1730. 
In anticipation of the life before him, 
he had, on the Thursday previous, 
being the Provincial Thanksgiving 
day in Massachusetts, taken to him- 
self a helpmeet in the person of Miss 
Sarah Burbeen of Woburn. 

A day or two before that appointed 
for the sacred exercises just men- 
tioned, following light trails through 
the wilderness for some forty miles, 
there came on horseback to Pena- 
cook, the Rev. John Barnard and the 
Rev. Samuel Phillips of Andover, 
and the Rev. John Brown of Haver- 
hill, attended, doubtless, with their 
accompanying ‘* messengers,’’ whose 
Thus 
constituted was the ecclesiastical coun- 


names have not been recorded. 


cil called to discharge the solemn du- 
ties of this occasion. 

On the chilly November day above 
mentioned, in the blockhouse which 
had been erected at the corner of 
Main and Chapel streets, and served 
for a time the triple purpose of fort- 
ress, meeting-house, and town house, 
the council, candidate, and people as- 
sembled. Then and there a church 
of nine members was organized, and 
Concord’s first minister was ordained 
and set over it. 

Mr. Barnard preached the ordina- 
tion sermon, in the course of which 
he remarked to the congregation : 

““There is this peculiar Circum- 


stance in your Settlement, that it is a 
Place, where Sa/ax some Years ago, 
had his Seat, and the Devil was wont 
to be by forsaken Sa/- 
vages: A Place which was the Aen- 
and Head Quarters of our 
Our 


Invocated 


dei OuUs 


Indian Enemies. Lord JESUS 
Curist has driven out the Heathen, 
and made He 


might have a Seed to serve him in 


Room for you, that 


this Place, where he has been much 
Be then 
concerned to answer his just Expec- 


dishonored in Time past. 
tation; be solicitous, that vee who 
are becoming his Flock, may be his 
Glory; that You may be for a Name 
and Praise unto Him. Let RELIGION 
be upheld in your /ami/ies, in your 
Closets, 


your Conversations ; 


in the Afouse of Gon, and in 
and always en- 
deavour to Live in Love and Peace, 
and the Gop of Love €& Peace will be 
with you,”’ 

Mr. Phillips followed with a charge 
to his young brother in the ministry, 
giving him able counsel and solemnly 
exhorting him to ‘‘ Endure //arduess 
as a good Souldier of Jesus CHRIST : 
Be always courageous in the Cause 
of Gop, not 
Men: And let your Zeal be ever 
tempered with Prudence.’’ 


fearing the Faces of 


Mr. Brown closed the exercises of 
the by extending to 
‘* Brethren of this Audience,’’ 
Right Hand of Fellowship.” 

The young minister, thus ordained, 
was at this time but twenty-five years 
of age. Having thus publicly given 
himself to the service of God and of 
his fellow-men, he willingly placed 
himself in this small clearing of the 
wilderness, twenty-five miles within 


his 
the 


occasion 





©The church thus organized at Penacook was 
the second one established within the present 


limits of New Hampshire, on the west side of 
Merrimack river. 











GENESIS OF A 


the 
one of danger and hardship, but he 
had courage and muscle both, with 
which to 
stuff of 


11 


Indian frontier. His post was 


meet them. 
which 


His was the 


stalwart men are 


made. Girding himself he turned 
his face towards Jerusalem and en- 
tered boldly an unknown future in 
which he was to act an important 
part for more than half a century. 
Thus, within the short period of 
less than five years (Jan., 1726-Nov. 
18, 1730), was born and auspiciously 
started on its career, a New England 
town, peopled with God-fearing men 
and women and ruled by religion, in- 
telligence, and law. It had risen into 
being with a suddenness which re- 
calls to mind the fabled birth of Min- 
erva, who is said to have spruag by 
a single bound from the head of Jove. 
Forest begirt and remote, its nearest 
As 


the eagle, sharp-eyed, perched upon 


white neighbors were far away. 


some gigantic 
the 


pine which towered 


above surrounding wilderness, 
looked eastward and southward, the 
settlements in 


and 


nearest sight were 


those at about Dover and that 
of the Scotch-Irish at Londonderry. 
As he turned westward north- 


ward the nearest smokes arising from 


and 


civilized habitations, ascended from 
Fort and the 
and about the St. Francis river in 
Canada. 


Dummer, towns on 


Just here, the careful students of 
New Hampshire history may natur- 


"The sturdy energy of Mr. Walker is shown in 
an anecdote which has survived to this day. Ac- 
cording to this, he was returning one time ou 
horseback from Andover. and arrived late in the 
evening at the ferry. Here he found the boat 
moored upon the opposite side of river and that the 
terryman had retired to his house and his bed. 
Finding, after frnitless efforts to arouse him. that 
he must remain all night where he was, or be his 
own ferryman, he divested himself of his clothing 
and swam the stream. Having possessed himself 
of the boat, he returned to his horse, led him on 
board, recrossed to the landing, and thence pro- 
ceeded to his home. 
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ally inquire, what motives prompted 
the foundation by Massachusetts of 
this distant colony’and the vigorous 
efforts which secured its completion 
in so brief a time? Other towns 
were developed by gradual accretions 
of poptilation, extending over much 
The answer to this 
inquiry is not hard to find. 

As before remarked, the fertile in- 
tervals at Penacook, still unoccupied, 


longer periods. 


had been long known to the inhabi- 
tants of the towns already peopled. 
In the families of these were children 
grown to maturity and seeking farms 
upon which to establish themselves 
and pursue the agricultural life to 
which the great majority of New 
England people were then devoted. 

The lands at Penny Cook were 
supposed by the government of Mas- 
sachusetts to lie within the limits of 
its at the same 
time, claimed by that of New Hamp- 


shire as being a part of its domain, 


charter, but were, 


the common boundary between these 


provinces being, as yet, undeter- 


mined. It is easy, therefore, to un- 
derstand that the former should be 
willing to have established on her 
northeastern frontier an able colony 
of her own people, who, in any con- 
arise, would 
naturally regard favorably her inter- 
This supposition may account 
in part, at least, for the extreme care 
taken by the General Court, in the 
selection of its members, in the adop- 
tion of proper rules for their govern- 
ment, and in restricting them to plan- 
tation rights only, until satisfied as 
to their character and future dispo- 
sition. 

During the week following his in- 
stallation, Mr. Walker went to Wo- 
burn, and shortly afterwards returning 


troversy which might 


ests. 
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thence with his wife, took up the 
family life of the plantation. Their 
ménage was of the simple kind com- 
mon to all their parishioners. They 
lived at first in a small dwelling, 
probably of logs, at the north end of 
the Main street, on the verge of the 
terrace which still overlooks 
Shoe pond. 

Whether this was a log or a framed 
house does not appear. Its accom- 
modations proving inadequate, Mr. 
Walker built a new one, a few rods 


Horse 


HOW CORNIE’S 


was choir rehearsal at St. 
Christopher’s. The chatter- 
ing choir boys were lounging 
around in a listless, 
manner. 





aimless 
A couple of lamps were 
lighted above the organ, but the rest 
of the great edifice lay shrouded in 
darkness beyond. 

The choir master sat scowling and 
pale, twisting nerveusly upon the 
seat in front of the organ, impa- 
tiently turning the score before him, 
playing a notes and 
there. 


few here 

To-morrow was Easter, the music 
was to be rehearsed for the last time, 
and the leading soprano was later 
than usual, and both boys and teach- 
er were getting restless and impa- 
tient. At last turning around upon 
his seat he called out, 

‘* Well, boys, it is useless waiting 
any longer, we may as well go 
though this anthem a few times. I 
will sing Clarence’s part until he 
comes.’’ 

The lounging attitudes gave way 
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to the south, on a plot designated on 
the township map as house lot num- 
ber 2, in the first range. This was a 
framed house, its boarding and more 
or less of its timber coming from the 
sawmill erected at East Concord in 
1728 or 1729.” 





"Ata meeting of the Proprietors of Penacook, 
holden on the 15th day of May, 1725, it was ‘ Voted, 
That Capt. Henry Rolfe, Messrs. Ebenezer East- 
man and James Mitchell be a committee to agree 
with some person or persons to build a sawmill at 
Penni Cook, at some suitable place for a mill, and 
to oblige the persons who shall build the same to 
supply the town with good merchantable boards of 
yellow pine at thirty shillings per thousand and 
good merchantable white pine boards at forty shil 
lings per thousand.’’—Pro. Records, Vol. 1, p. 61. 
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to alertness, positions were taken, 
the organ pealed through the silence, 
and the 


claimed 


young, clear voices pro- 
that ‘‘Christ the Lord is 
risen to-day.’’ 

Three times was it rehearsed be- 
fore the young autocrat, for whom 
they had been waiting, put in an ap- 
pearance, and then in no complacent 
mood. He had a and he 
knew it. He had been spoiled by 
praise, and had to 
with velvet gloves. 

‘* You are very late to-night, Clar- 
ence; what kept you?’’ the teacher 
asked pleasantly. 

‘*Didn’t want to come at all, but 
father made me; was having a better 
time at home. Don’t think I shall 
be able to sing to-morrow, anyway ; 
throat 's kinder sore.’’ 

It was an old threat, and did not 
frighten the master. 

‘* Well, now you are here set to 
work in earnest. I am anxious that 


voice, 


be handled as 


the music should go smoothly to- 
We always 


morrow. have been 
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noted for our 


fine Easter music, 
and I do not want it to do us dis- 
credit now.”’ 

After a few lines had been sung 
the teacher stopped. 

‘** No, Clarence, don’t chop 
those notes like that, you know bet- 
ter; carry them smoothly like this,’’ 
and patiently Ernest Western sang 
over the disputed notes. 

The boy sank sulkily into his seat. 

‘* Well, sing it yourself if you don’t 
like the way I do it.’’ 


no, 


‘*T shall like the way you do it if 
you do it correctly; now be a good 
boy,’’ he coaxed much against his 
will, longing to pull the little up- 
start’s ears. 

But no, the boy sat and sulked. 
The teacher sighed. ‘‘I suppose he 
would like me to supplicate and im- 
plore him, but it will be a long day 
from this before I do,’’ he thought. 

‘Well, boys, we will go through 
We will do 
I will help you 


the rest of the music. 


the best we can. 
The continued, 


Clarence sitting on his stool, chew- 


along.’”’ rehearsal 
ing gum, and swinging his feet to 
the music, but singing never a note. 

He an angel, with 
great, blue eyes, and short, golden 
hair, a snarl with curls, but so ut- 
terly clogged with praise that he had 
no respect for any will but his own 
and his father’s. He knew there 
was no other voice like his in the 
great city, that they could. not possi- 
bly get along without him on the 
morrow. 


was fair as 


He also felt pretty sure of 
the programme, and 
thought he could well afford to feign 
indifference, especially as there had 
been 


his part in 


other rehearsals. It 
pleased him to annoy his teacher. 
Out in the darkness of the great 


G.M.-4 


several 
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empty church a little form was hud- 
dled up in one of the pews, listening 
to those heavenly* strains, clasping 
and unclasping his hands in ecstasy. 

It was Cornie George, the ten-year 
old son of the good-looking octoroon 
who took care of the furnaces, sifted 
the ashes, and did the various chores 
incidental to the great edifice, con- 
sidered beneath 


the of a 


dignity 
sexton. 

To attend his father on his rounds 
had, for two years, been the bright 
spot in Cornie’s life, and at first he 
had followed at his heels like a little 
puppy, but when he had mastered 
all the ins and outs of the church, he 
went on explorations of his own. 
No rehearsal was ever held that he 
did not attend, but so unobtrusively 
that he was never noticed. 

He never was so happy as when he 
could join softly in the choruses with 
the boys, and when they were learn- 
ing new hymns and anthems, listen 
to the fresh young voices, and hear 
the great organ pulsing through the 
darkness. He was not afraid of the 
darkness, he was used to it, for he 
was blind, and when the boys were 
gone and all was quiet, he would 
feel his way to the choir and sing 
over all the music he had learned. 
His little heart throbbed and burned 
almost to bursting at such times; he 
was so full of music that he just must 
give expression to it. 

Uncommonly bright for his age, 
he was quick to learn. He attended 
public school with his sister, where 
he learned all he possibly could by 
sound, his teacher, a true woman, 
helping him to the utmost limit of 
her power. 

How he did pity the music master, 
and Clarence, too, that he did not 
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value more his great gift and his 
golden opportunities. Oh, if he only 
could sing in such a choir how happy 
he should be. Then, perhaps, he 
might become a great soprano like 
Clarence, earn money, lots of money 
to buy medicine, and fruits and nice 
clothes, for his dear little mother who 
was not strong like his father, and 
take some of the off that 
father’s shoulders, and perhaps, per- 
haps he might be made to see, if he 
could only pay some great doctor for 
his cure, as he had heard people say. 

He got up, knelt upon the cushion 
and clasping his hands prayed : 


burden 


‘* Dear God! Marmy says if I pray 
good and often to you, you may be 
sorry for me and make me like other 
boys, but not like Clarence Winthrop, 
like good, kind boys, who do not 
make trouble for their teachers, and 
love their parents. And, O God! 
if you only would make my sight 
come back and let me sing, how I 
would love you! Amen.’’ 

The fervor and pathos of his prayer 
condoned the seeming irreverence. 

The organ stopped. 

‘*Good night, boys, you have done 
well. I am proud of you. 
hand early, won't you? 
too, Clarence ?’’ 

‘*Perhaps I may, and perhaps I 
shall not come at all,’’ and he inso- 
lently flung-.out of the church. 

With a sigh of weariness Ernest 
Western leaned his head against the 
organ and closed his eyes—a little 
restful quiet seemed a boon after the 
turmoil. 

He was aroused by a slight sound 
from the body of the church. He 
sat up and peered into the darkness. 

Soft footsteps came down the car- 
peted aisle, softly, softly. Then a 


Be on 
And you, 
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boy came groping up the stairs and 
felt his way to the seat Clarence 
usually occupied. He looked like 
an Italian child. His jetty hair was 
glossy and curly; his skin a dark 


olive with a flicker of red in the 
cheeks, his dark eyes large and 
heavily fringed. A dream face! He 


was poorly but cleanly and neatly 
clad. He did not seem to notice Mr. 
Western until by an involuntary mo- 
tion he knocked down a book which 
clattered to the floor. The little fig- 
ure turned to the sound. 

‘*Is that you, Dadda? Say, Clar- 
ence has been acting bad again, and 
putting poor Mr. Western 
Should n't 
would be ashamed. 
right. 


out of 
think he 
I can sing it 
Listen Dadda.”’ 

He opened his pretty mouth and 
the church rang with the sweetest 
voice Mr. Western thought he had 
ever heard. The offending notes were 
given their full value; sweet, smooth, 
and clear they floated to the vaulted 
arches. 


patience. you 


Every piece of the exquisite 
Easter music was rendered correctly 
and with infinite pathos, and the 
little singer stopped only when his 
father crept softly up the steps, not 
to disturb the boy before he was sat- 
isfied. His “Oh!” when he saw the 
teacher was checked by a motion 
of the hand, and turning upon his 
stool he began softly to touch the 
keys. 

Cornie flushed through his brown 
skin, and for a second or two looked 
confused, then a look of supreme 
content passed over his expressive 
face. 

‘*Sing, Cornie,’’ said his father. 
The lad recognized the chords of the 
anthem that had been such a bone 
of contention between Clarence and 
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his teacher, and quickly complied. 
At the end Mr. Western said, ‘‘ If he 
can only sing with the boys.”’ 

‘I can. I always sing with the 
boys, only softly,’’ he naively an- 
swered, but trembling with delight. 
‘*T did not dare to sing loud. Dadda 
told me not to let any one see me, 
and if I had they would have found 
me.”’ 

‘‘And you would not be afraid ?’’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ he answered simply. 

The organist was in raptures, 
never had he heard so pure, so clear, 
so rich a voice. All uncultured as 
it was it beat Clarence Winthrop’s all 
to tatters. Now he 
little rebel in defiance. 


could hold the 


Easter came in smiling and warm 
for the season. The great church 
was thronged with style and fashion. 
The air was redolent with 
perfumes and rare exotics. 

The choir boys had slowly passed 
down the long aisle, singing as they 
went, and were now seated, robed in 
their spotless vestments, and looking 
like a band of waiting angels, with 
Cornie in their midst, radiant with 
happiness. 


delicate 


Clarence had made good his threat 
and absented himself until the last 
moment, hoping, but in vain, for an 
abject supplication for his return to 
the choir. He had waited so long 
that even he was ashamed to come 
of his free will. He was now seated 
in the body of the church beside his 
adoring but disappointed mother. 

When the boys arose and their 
voices heralded Christ’s resurrection, 
and Cornie electrified the people with 
his glorious voice, a feeling of rage 
and hate seized the boy that brought 
scalding tears to his eyes. He felt 
that he hated the whole world, and 
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the feeling kept growing in his heart 
all through the beautiful service, and 
when it was over he started for the 
stairs of the robing room, down which 
the boys were then coming, smiling 
and happy as only a lot of healthy 
boys can. Last of all came Cornie 
in his usually cautious, blind way, 
yet seemingly looking straight before 
him. Clarence struck him a vicious 
blow and the little fellow rolled down 
the steps, hit his head against some 
projection and lay senseless on the 
crimson carpet. A hush of horror 
fell upon all, broken at last by a 
voice saying : 

‘** Shame, Clarence, to hit a blind 
boy.’’ 

It was Clarence’s uncle, Dr. Win- 
throp, the best oculist in the city, 
who had been attracted to the spot 
by hearing of the little singer’s mis- 
fortune. 


‘*Blind! blind!’’ cried the now 
repentant boy. ‘‘I did not know 
that.’’ 


He knelt and took the pretty 
curly head upon his knee. “He took 
my place and I was mad. He’s 
coming to, he’s all right.’’ 

‘‘ He did not take your place until 
you rejected it, and it served you 
right,’’ his uncle said sternly. ‘‘I 
have heard from your cousin how 
you have acted, and you had better 
turn over a new leaf, young man! 
Hush! he is coming to.’’ 

Cornie opened his eyes and seemed 
to look around from face to face. He 
was intently listening, but he heard 
no sound. He got up and stood 
thinking for a moment. 

‘*T wonder what hit me?’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘I fell, and my head 
hurts some, but I guess I’m all right, 
and—I sung! I sung! Oh, it was 
good.”’ 
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He seemed to remember something eagerly into his beautiful and wide 


for he suddenly get down on his open eyes. 


knees and clasped his hands as if in ‘* Bless your dear heart! God will 
prayer. make me the instrument through 
‘* Dear God, I am thanking you which your prayer is answered, and 


for answering my prayer and letting if it is possible, light 
me sing. It was lovely’’ 


with an_ stored to those pretty eyes. 


shall be re- 


” 


ecstatic sigh. ‘‘And now will you After all it was a fortunate blow 
send back my sight so I can see all for it enlisted Dr. Winthrop’s closer 


the beautiful things dadda has told attention to the blind 


boy’s case, 


me about, and so I can help dadda and it taught Clarence a well-needed 


and marmy, and—and—won’t marmy lesson. 

be glad? Please God make Clarence No happier boy ever 

a good boy. Amen.’’ Cornie when peace was 
There was not a dry eye around he and Clarence stood 

him, and Dr. Winthrop took the as- and led the choir in the 

tonished boy in his arms, looking of St. Christopher. 
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Sentiments expressed at the meeting of the New Hampshire Federation of Wo 
Dover, May 15, 16. 


By lsabel Ambler Gilman. 


Women’s clubs, you ask ‘‘ What are they ?”’ 
Centers of intelligence 

Where progressive, honest women 
Manufacture common sense ; 


Where new theories are considered 
In well-ordered, just debate,” 
And all practical suggestions 
Find their proper estimate ; 


Where the lofty thoughts of others 
Wake an echo in our own, 

And the best that is within us 
Finds expression and is known. 


Clubs are colleges for women 
Where some useful things are taught ; 
Quick perception, judgment, reason, 
Tact and charity of thought. 


Self-control and concentration, 
Order, discipline of mind ; 

And the teachers are the members, 
Work and pleasure are combined. 


existed than 
declared and 
side by side 
great church 


men’s Clubs at 
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We believe that every woman 
Is entitled to a share 

Of all scientific knowledge 
That will lighten daily care ; 


And the subjects that we study 
Are of woman’s life a part ; 
Cooking, household economics, 
Home philosophy and art, 


Education, manual training, 
Music, travel, literature, 

History, civics,—general knowledge 
That will good results secure. 


Health, domestic sanitation 
And such matters we discuss 
Labor-saving ways and methods 
Minus fraction, fret and fuss. 


Every club woman may profit 
By this joint experience ; 
Knowing how prevents confusion, 
Practice gives us confidence. 


Every woman is by nature 
Gifted in some special way, 

Though to casual observers 
All do not their gifts display. 


In the club room all are equal, 
Every gift is recognized ; 

Timid, shrinking natures strengthened ; 
Hopes and dreams are realized. 


Every little earnest effort 
Wins encouragement and praise, 
Those who try are helping others 
In so many different ways. 


When a woman meets a woman 
On an intellectual plane 

Neither creed nor caste nor custom 
Will development restrain. 


Women’s clubs, you ask ‘‘ What are they ?’’ 
Schools of pure morality 

Whose curriculum embraces 
‘*Gumption ’’ and mentality. 
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By Mary 


HE October sun beamed down 
genially on the one-story cot- 
tage and the old man sun- 
ning himself at the door. 

The brown rose-bushes moved but 
lazily in the light wind though they 
did rustle protestingly now and then 
at the lagging summer. The trees 
had not all lost their autumn garb, 
though everyone knows the trees in 
a town as near Canada as Pinecroft 
ought to have assumed their winter 
dress at least two weeks ago, for 
was n’t snow to be expected any time 
after the first of November in greater 
or less quantity? No wonder the 
rose-bushes quarreled. Jake Taylor 
sitting at the door of his cottage sun- 
ning himself and smoking protested 
in even more unmistakable terms. 

‘*Doos seem ’s if I never saw such 
warm weather this time o’ year in 
my life. Shan’t git int’ th’ woods 
fore Christmas this rate,’’ he grum- 
bled. 

‘‘What’s that, father?’’ asked a 
young woman appearing at the door. 

‘* Wall, here ‘tis like June when 
we ought ter bergin ter think of win- 
ter quarters.’’ The old man’s rough 
voice softened as he turned to speak 
to his daughter. 

The woman, hardly more than a 
girl in years, was made of different 
stuff than the buxom country girls in 
Pinecroft. Slight, of delicate build, 
she had a refined face, refined by 
that greatest of educators, suffering. 
She had dark, sad eyes, and lips 
which had learned to smile for oth- 
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ers’ sakes yet which emphasized the 
expression of sadness when her face 
was in repose. Here in this village, 
remote from any large town, she led 
a lonely existence, was a thing apart 
from village life. Any one in Pine- 
croft could give you the details of the 
past three years of Maidie Taylor's 
life. Back of this they could not go, 
for Jake and Maidie kept a deep 
silence on the subject, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the gossips who felt 
defrauded of their rightful due. 

Her mother died when Maidie was 
a child of twelve years and she was 
sent to an aunt who lived somewhere 
in that vague region known in 
vulgar parlance as ‘‘ down b’low.’’ 
Seven years passed away in which 
the girl received a fair education, 
and incidentally became skilled in 
housewifely arts. Then one summer 
morning, three years ago, she crept 
back to her father’s house, a white- 
faced, sorrow-stricken woman, who 
hid herself from the curious gaze of 
the villagers. Soon they avoided her 
as they might a leper, and when 4 
few months later the wail of a new- 
born babe sounded on the night, she 
was left alone in her anguish save for 
the ministrations of an old nurse who 
had been the friend of her mother. 
There were tales told of tempestuous 
scenes in the little cottage wherein 
could be heard Jake’s angry curses 
and Maidie’s pleadings. But out of 
this they derived no information, for 
whatever the cause of the disturb- 
ance Maidie evidently was not the 
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one who had incurred the disfavor of 
the upright old man, for no tather 
could be tenderer than he to this 
shorn lamb of his. 

‘‘The new boss,’’ he growled on, 
‘‘and the crew have been up in the 
wood nobody knows how long, loca- 
They ll have the 
the thing 
ready to hum and not a bit o’ snow, 
plague it, like as not till the day 


after never.’’ 


ting the camp. 
houses blocked out and 


”” 


‘*Many tamilies going this year? 
she asked. 

‘*No, only Whites and Willeys, 
there is a slew of them though. 
White’s woman says she haint missed 
a lumberin’ for fifteen year an’ aint a 
goin’ ter knock off this.’’ 

‘* Who cooks ?’’ 

‘*Dunno; Mis Willey, she did last 
year, but we nigh about starved part 
the time. She meant well but she 
wan't gifted to put in an extra bean 
when a man’s more’n usual hun- 
gry." 

A child’s voice from within called 
the mother away, and as she obeyed 
its summons, she determined to win 
her father’s consent to her going in 
as cook. As soon as the snow fell 
the larger part of the men went into 
the woods, there to live in log cabins 
until spring came and the streams 
opened to carry down their winter's 
work in logs to the coast of Maine. 
Communication the outside 


world was to be had only once in 


with 


two weeks when the mail and sup- 
plies were brought out by someone 
detailed from the camp for the pur- 
pose. She thought wistfully of the 
seclusion, longing to hide herself still 
farther from the eyes of the world 
and forgetting the ordeal she must 
endure morning, noon, and night. 
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on 


The next morning being frosty, 
and the old temper 
much milder, she ventured to pro- 
pose her plan. 

‘‘No,’’ he thundered. ‘‘Go in 
there and work like a slave among 


lumberman’s 


them men, some on ’em never spoke 
a decent word in their lives—why, 
’t would kill ye.”’ 

The slow tears gathered in her 
eyes for the plan had meant much to 
her. The sight melted the old man 
at once. 
bad, 
How ’f you 
come in an’ jist cook fer me. 
I’m capable yet o’ 


there, don't feel 


p' raps we c’n fix it up. 


‘* There, 


Guess 
making camp 
jist’s I did twenty-five years ago, 
fust time ye mother went to camp 
when we wus first married.’’ 

‘*Oh, father, can you ?’’ The grati- 
tude in her eyes was enough. 

Early the next month Jake Taylor 
went into the woods to provide a 
suitable dwelling place for his small 
household. The many Willeys filled 
the long shanty provided for the 
workmen who did not bring their 
families. Close by a log house was 
erected for the White family, while 
beyond were the stables. Jake se- 
lected a spot a little apart from the 
other houses and nearer the forest 
which stretched unbroken to Canada. 
With he 
erected his shanty speedily. Like 
the others it opened to the south 
and had a sloping roof which slanted 
on the north side. Unlike the others 
it boasted two windows and even a 
floor of plank and all the chinks were 
well stuffed with mud and moss. 


the skill of experience, 


After Thanksgiving the migration 
began. Jake somewhat dis- 
mayed at the amount of furnishings 
Maidie considered it 


was 


necessary to 
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take, but when she said firmly, 
“ Baby must be comfortable,” he said 
no more. Maidie’s skilful fingers 
soon transformed the dwelling with 
the aid of the roll of crimson cloth 
which had especially 
demned as The curtains 
before the bunks, those at the win- 
dows, and the covering of a box used 


been con- 


useless. 


for a seat and wardrobe were made of 
the cheerful material. Before the fire, 
far enough to be beyond the reach of 
snapping sparks, was a fur rug, the 
acknowledged domain of baby. 

It was hardly to be wondered at 
that weeks passed without Maidie’s 
meeting the new boss. The other 
women were, to say the least, uncon- 
genial, tho’ she was ready with 
kindly aid if required, that won from 
them the acknowledgment that she 
wasn't half bad after all. Yet she 
shrank morbidly from contact with 
her kind. One day she asked idly, 

‘How do you like the new boss, 
father ?’’ 

“ Fust rate, keeps the men jumpin’. 
Haint but one fault as I knows on; 
will cuss and swear at a man who 
stays too long by his bottle when he 
does like a cup hisself. Say, you c’n 
feed down the horses to-day, can’t 
you? My pair’s goin’ to stay in to- 
day and go to the village to-mor- 
row.”’ 

As noon grew near Maidie went 
to feed the horses, first barricading 
the fire that baby might not suffer 
harm. This done she hurried to 
the stable and fed the horses, then 
turned her steps back to the shanty, 
turning once to watch the flight of a 
flock of snowbirds. 

Just about noon the boss an- 
nounced his intention of going into 
the camp to get up his reports to 
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send out the next day. After giving 
directions to the men he started, to 
be stopped by Jake who shouted 
after him, ‘‘Say, boss, jest stop at 
my shanty an’ see’f the girl’s fed 
the hosses.”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ and again he started, 
leaving the men to their dinner-pails 
and the accommodations afforded by 
a log. 


’ 


When he reached the shanty 
he knocked, but there 
sponse. 


was no re- 
The process being repeated 
with like result, he opened the door, 
a thing most lumbermen would have 
done first. A rush of little feet and 
a baby’s voice called ‘‘ Mam-mam.”’ 
The boss was fond of children and 
he caught the pretty child in his 
arms and tossed her high. 

‘There, now, that’s just what I'd 
like to know, where ’s mamma ?”’ 

At this the blue eyes began to look 
dewy and the month drew 
ominously at the corners. 

‘““O Lord, don’t, here I'll find 
your mamma. You was as happy 
as a clam till I disturbed you.’’ 

He put her down whereupon she 
howled. 

‘*Say, old girl, have I anything to 
buy you off with? Here, how’s 
this?’’ and he gave her his silver 
watch. Her cries ceased and while 
she was absorbed in her new play- 
thing he made his escape. 

A few steps then a turn and he 
was almost upon a woman who stood 
with her back to him, her face up- 
lifted to the sky. Her cap had fallen 
off, and he noted with approval the 
short, silky rings of black hair which 
covered her head. Hearing his foot- 
steps she turned. 

‘* Maidie,’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Frank,’’ a deadly whiteness set- 
tled on her face. 


down 
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‘* How came you here ?’’ he asked 
sternly. 

‘** With father,’’ 
him as he made a step toward her. 
Jake Taylor’s 


His expression betrayed a 


my she stopped 


““Are vou 
ter ?’’ 


daugh- 


knowledge of the current gossip. 

‘Yes, I went by my aunt’s name 
in Lowell. I told you that before.’’ 

‘So fate has thrown us together 
again. Under the circumstances you 
can hardly expect me to be pleased. 
How did you know I was coming 
here ?”’ 

‘*T did not know. 
have tempted me to cross your path 


Nothing would 


again.’’ 

‘* What is to be done ?’’ he asked. 
‘*T would gladly go but every cent I 
have is sunk in here and I cannot 
break my contract.’’ 

“No,” she answered quietly, “You 
cannot go.’’ She _ hesitated 
added, ‘‘ Nor can I at once. 


then 
Father 
would find out the reason and he has 
sworn to kill you. Even I hardly 
wish that.”’ 

“Oh, Maidie.” he broke out, ‘‘ how 
could you—”’ 

‘‘Hush,’’ she put up her hand to 
stop him. ‘‘I know what you would 
say, but it is best left unsaid. You 
have done me an irreparable injury. 
May God and he only requite you !”’ 
Then she swiftly left him leaning 
against the stump. dazed and motion- 
less. 

Not many days passed before Jake 
in his ignorance commissioned the 
boss again with a message to Maidie. 
He found her just bending over the 
waking child and through the half- 
the fluttering little 
around her neck and 
watched her as she supplied baby 


with food 


open door saw 


arms go up 


ready prepared on the 
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table. A black hate filled his heart 
including Maidie, kis broken idol; 
and the man who had forever shut 
such a scene from his life. Con- 
trolling himself with a mighty effort 
he entered, saying, 

ay 
father. 


have a from 


” 


message your 


‘*From father ?’’ The incongruity 
struck her at the thought of Jake’s 
the 


The baby in her 


making a messenger of 


whom he hated. 


man 


lap mimicking every sound cooed, 
‘*Fada? fada?’’ 
The startled them 
Maidie crimsoned, while Frank with 


sound both. 
set teeth made for the door. 

‘‘If the man who betrayed her is 
alive he shall die,’’ he swore grimly. 
From that day he grew more silent 
and stern, brooding over his injury 
and planning his revenge. 
soon learned that there was to be 


The men 


no fooling, and those remiss in duty 
to dread the lash of his sarcasm more 
than docked wages. 

Maidie also suffered acutely, grow- 
ing paler and 
days went by, and it caused Jake’s 


more wan as the 
fatherly heart to ache as he watched 
And so the days drifted 


toward the spring. 


her droop. 
Baby alone grew 
and flourished, yet even she had to 
battle for her life. One night her 
red cheeks and hoarse voice startled 
Maidie. None of her simple reme- 
dies was of any avail; all the next 
day baby grew worse, and when 
Jake came home from work Maidie 
met him at the door. 

‘* Father, we must have a doctor, 
or baby will die. I can’t let her go. 
Oh, father, please hurry.’’ 

Jake began to growl a 


strance, but when he saw the purple 


remon- 


lips and the labored breathing he 
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turned and without 
went out. 


another word 


The boss went to the door that 
night to look out. The early com- 
ing night had shut down black and 
dense with falling snow. As _ he 
peered through the darkness he 
heard the approach of hurrying feet. 
‘*Hello,’’ he called out 
‘*who’s there ?’’ 

‘‘Me, Taylor; baby’s sick and 
Maidie’s wild for a doctor.’’ Then 
he stumbled on while Frank went in 
and shut the door. He paused a 
moment before the fire with an irres- 
olute expression but finally shook 
himself into his heavy reefer and 
started toward Jake’s cabin. 

The uncurtained window revealed 
Maidie with baby on her lap, bend- 
ing over her with a pale, agonized 
face. At the sight of her suffering 
his hate for her melted away and the 
old, unreasoning love came surging 
back upon him. Then suddenly his 
heart contracted as he saw the little 
hands beat the air frantically for 
breath. He turned on his heel and 
went swiftly in the direction of the 
stables- 

‘‘ Here, Jake, I’ll go; you stay 
with her and keep up a roaring fire, 
and don't leave her an instant.’’ 
‘*Poor little cuss, I suppose she has 
a right to her life even if nobody did 
want her,’’ he added as Jake disap- 
peared. 

Twelve 


cheerily, 


miles to the town; never 
would that twelvemiles be made more 
quickly. The sleek, well-fed roans 
were not built for speed, but go they 
did that night as they never had be- 
fore. Arrived at the village the one 
physician was not to be found; one 
hour went by in waiting his return, 
and then another. Frank thought 
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with dismay of the increasing depth 
of snow that would impede his home- 
ward progress. At last word came 
that he would not return that night. 
The kind-hearted doctor’s wife, 
touched by the despair in his face, 
began to question him. 

‘*A baby that’s sick? How old? 
The poor mother, how she must feel. 
I’m afraid it’s pneumonia. Here, 
you'd better go back to your wife 
and baby, and take this,’’ putting two 
bottles into his hand. ‘‘ Give her 
just a drop or two of this every fifteen 
minutes, and rub her well with this. 
I'll send the 


comes.’’ 


doctor as soon as he 


Frank was soon on his way. The 
stars were hidden still behind thick 


clouds, and the clogging snow made 


rapid progress almost impossible. 
Frank groaned. Maidie must sit so 
much longer with her despairing, 


heart-broken face. The village was 
left behind and then came a few scat- 
tering pieces of woodland, after this 
the ‘‘great clearing.’ The 
horses were going slower and slower, 
and now they could only walk. The 
wind veered and the snow instead of 
the large, soft flakes became stinging 
needles. 


came 


The temperature lowered 
rapidly until the cold was intense, 
penetrating to the very bone, and 
soon the reins fell from the benumbed 
hands. He tried to gather them up 
and found himself stiff in every joint. 
Hangiug’the reins about his neck he 
let the horses plod on their own way. 
It was futile to urge them. 

3efore long he began to feel a deli- 
cious warmth stealing through 
limbs. 


his 
He knew what that meant. 
He was freezing. A great terror took 
possession of him, not for himself, he 
did not think of that; but for baby 
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who had walked royally into his 
heart, and for Maidie, the woman he 
could not hate even though she had 
wounded him sosorely. Bya mighty 
effort he rose to his feet, stamped 
them, and swung hisarms. The tired 
horses, cheered by the sound of his 
voice, made renewed effort. All at 
once they stopped bewildered. The 
was almost past, 
they were almost under leeway of the 
great forest, but where was the track 


that led to the camp. 


‘*oreat clearing’’ 


The trees rose 
a black, impenetrable wall, more so 
that the shadows revealed little. The 
clouds broke, him no 
trace of a road or opening in the ranks 


but showed 


of trees and saplings. He left the 
sleigh and fought his way to the 
horses’ heads. Had he not been al- 


most unconscious with the cold he 
must have noticed the roughness of 
the way they had just been over. 
Baffled, dismayed, the helpless terror 
pressing upon him, he stood still a 
moment. Then obeying the homing 
instinct, which at this juncture was 
stronger in him than in the horses, he 
pulled them sharply to the left. The 
. way was rough and full of pitfalls, 
but he stumbled on beside his horses, 
the cold again eating into his very 
vitals, the one idea in his mind; he 
must get the medicine to Maidie and 
baby. At last he began to pray de- 
spairingly, as even the most godless 
will when in dire extremity. 

‘*O God,’’ he prayed, ‘‘show me 
the way. I will make any sacrifice. 
Only show me the way to her.’’ He 
stumbled into a hollow which nearly 
upset the sleigh. ‘‘ God,’’ burst from 
his lips, ‘‘I’ll leave the drink, but 
let me get to her.’’ Still the forest 
loomed up blank, impenetrable. He 
broke out again in pleading, ‘‘ For 
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her sake get me in the way. 


”” 


I'll give 
up my revenge on him.’’ A few steps 
farther and he felt the trail beneath 
his feet. Urging his horses to the 
highest speed possible he ran beside 
them until the circulation was thor- 
oughly restored. With joy he hailed 
the light of Taylor’s cabin when the 
last of the four remaining miles had 
been accomplished. Jake met him at 
the door, took the horses and fairly 
pushed Frank into the room. The 
change from cold to heat almost over- 
came him, but he quickly forgot him- 
self in Maidie’s anguish at the non- 
appearance of the physician. 

‘“ Will come as soon as he can,’’ 
Frank explained, not thinking it nec- 
essary to add that days might elapse 
before he could get through. As 
soon as his numb fingers were thawed 
out he produced the medicine and 
gave directions. Maidie tried to arise 
but baby gave a feeble cry. Frank 
procured a spoon, and kneeling stiffly 
before them, dropped the medicine 
into the little parched mouth. He 
melted the congealed oil, and after 
heating his hands until he could 
hardly painful reaction, 
rubbed the little pain-racked body. 
Thus all the remainder of the night 
those two fought death, sternly, 
grimly, never relaxing effort for an 
instant. As morning dawned the 
hoarse breathing grew easier and the 
wide, fever-bright eyes closed natu- 
rally. They looked at each other 
hardly daring to hope, yet each 
reading confirmation in the other's 
eyes. 


bear the 


The crisis past, Maidie grew whiter 
than ever, and her father sprang to 
catch her as she swayed in her chair. 
Frank with gentle hands took the 
sleeping child into his arms and sat 
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down before the fire, while Maidie 
was borne to the bunk. Frank sat 
motionless, his mind intent on keep- 
ing awake and ready to give baby her 
medicine should she arouse. Nature 
was too nearly exhausted, and he 
leaned his head against the fireplace 
and slept. ° 

Jake worked over Maidie until her 
eyes opened once more. As she es- 
sayed to ask a question, he raised his 
finger warningly. She lay quietly a 
few moments, during which slumber 
overcame Jake, too. 
filled the room. 


Intense silence 
Slipping noiselessly 
from the bunk she crossed the room 
and knelt before the sleeping figures. 
Baby was sleeping naturally now ; 
only care would be needed. Then 
her eyes rested hungrily upon the 
man’s handsome face. Not all her 
woe, not all her shameful wrong, could 
stamp out the love she bore him. His 
eyes opened and he saw her kneeling 
there. He saw the unutterable, yearn- 
ing love that filled the upturned face 
and knew it was for him. Woman- 
like she was the first to recover. 

‘* How_can I ever thank you ?’’ she 
said. ‘*You saved her life and she is 
the dearest thing I have, although”’ 
—she stopped. ‘‘The badge of my 
shame,’’ she had meant to say. He 
read it in her eyes. 

‘*Maidie,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘let us 
forget the past. You know I love 
you. If I can forgive you, can you 
not come back to me again ?’’ 

Maidie started to her feet. 
give me. 


‘* For- 
Is it I or you who requires 
forgiveness? Forgive me for what; 
that you took me a mere girl, inno- 
cent and trusting, and tricked me 
with the wornout game of false mar- 
riage ?”’ 

‘‘ False marriage; are you crazy? 
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I married you honestly ; God is my 
witness.’’ 

No 
believe 


‘‘T heard you deny it myself. 
other could have made me 
aught against you.’’ 

‘* When, where ?”’ 

‘The day I left; you were under 
the window talking to your cousin 
Fred. These were your very words; 
do you think I am liable to forget 
them? ‘I should married 
Maidie, but now it is out of the 
juestion ; don’t betray me.’ I came 
home to father.’’ 


have 


A remembrance of the situation 
came over him like a flash. 
‘*Oh Maidie, Maidie, 


bitterness and sorrow for one 


how much 
little 
word. You know he was just married. 
I used to know his wife, and I said 
just in fun, ‘I should have married 
May.’ Maidie, you will believe me, 
won't you?’’ Then his eyes fell on 
the little one in his arms, he put her 
away from him with an almost repel- 
lant gesture. Maidie took her and 
kissed the cheeks, chin, and the blue, 
blue eyes, which were now open once 
more. 

‘*Frank,’’ she said softly, a flush 
tinting the wan whiteness of her 
cheek, ‘‘just then I was waiting to 
tell you the sweetest secret wife ever 
had, and when baby came it nearly 
killed me because I had no name to 
give her.’’ 

The light of comprehension dawned 
in his face. ‘‘Oh, Maidie, forgive 
me,’’ he groaned. 

A beam from the morning sun 
which rose bright and clear over the 
snowy wastes without, rested on them. 
She laid her hand upon his bowed 
head. 

‘‘ Look up, dear,’’ she said, 
the morning has come.’’ 


’ 


*“ see, 

















A THOUGHT. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


If the feathered songster’s carol bids no joy your life to fill; 
If the balsam-laden breezes fail to breathe your life anew ; 

If the sun-flecked woodland pathways or the crest of yonder hill 
Wakens not the soul that ’s drowsing, what has life in store for you ? 





WILLIAM S. LEONARD, M. D. 


Dr. William S. Leonard, one of the best known physicians in Cheshire county, 
died at his home in Hinsdale, June 28, 1go2. 

Dr. Leonard was the only son of Rev. Levi W. Leonard, D. D., and Elizabeth 
Morrison Smith of Dublin, and was born in that town October 13, 1832. His 
grandfather, Jacob Leonard, was a resident of Bridgewater, Mass., and a soldier in 
the War of the Revolution. 

He prepared for college at Phillips Exeter academy, and graduated from Dart- 
mouth college in the class of 1856, and from the Dartmouth Medical school four 
years later, having taken high rank as a scholar in both his classical and medical 
studies. During his college course he taught school in several New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts towns. In the fall of 1860 he went to Hinsdale and became 
associated with the late Dr. Frederick Boyden, and as Dr. Boyden was interested 
in various business enterprises during the last few years of his life Dr. Leonard 
gradually succeeded to his practice, which became very extensive. He won an 
enviable reputation as a skilful and successful physician. He was a member of 
the New Hampshire State Medical society, and was twice elected a delegate to 
the Dartmouth Medical school. In 1887 he delivered the annual address at 
Commencement. [Dr. Leonard was for many years a member of the board of edu- 
cation, and through his efforts the schools were greatly improved. In July, 1897, 
he was appointed a pension examiner, and was a member of the board at the 
time of his death. He possessed much literary ability, and his contributions to 
the local papers were models of good English. He had been for a number of 
years a regular correspondent of the Springfield Acpuddican. 

April 30, 1861, Dr. Leonard married Martha E. Greenwood of Dublin, who 
survives him. Seven children were born to them, three of whom, Frederick S., 
manager for the Fisk Paper company; William Jackson, professor of art in the 
University of West Virginia, and Margaret, a teacher in Miss Ingol’s school for 
young ladies in Cambridge, Mass., are living. 
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MARSHALL PERKINS, M. D. 


Dr. Marshall Perkins, for more than half a century a practising physician in 
the town of Marlow, died suddenly at his home on Wednesday, June 11, 1902. 

Dr. Perkins was a native of the town of Croydon, a son of James Perkins, a 
prominent business man of the town, born May 13, 1832. His preparatory educa- 
tion was gained at Kimball Union academy, Meriden, and Norwich university, 
and he graduated from Harvard Medical college in 1850, settling in Marlow in the 
practice of his profession in November of that year, and continuing there through 
life, with the exception of three years’ service in the Union army during the War 
of the Rebellion, going out as assistant surgeon of the Fourteenth Regiment, New 
Hampshire Volunteers, in September, 1862. He was with Sheridan at the battle 
of Winchester, and was at the battle of Fisher Hill and Center Creek. He went 
with the regiment from Baltimore to Savannah at the time of the capture of Jef- 
ferson Davis, the regiment having made a forced march from Savannah to Au- 
gusta, Ga., and guarded the streets through which Davis passed as prisoner. He 
was discharged at Hilton Head, July 5, 1865, by reason of the close of the war. 

He was a successful practitioner, having a reputation for medical knowledge 
and surgical skill far beyond the limits of the town. He was also a public-spirited 
citizen, taking an interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare of the commu- 
nity, educational and otherwise, and was for many years superintendent of schools. 
He was a member and surgeon of Henry H. Stevens post, No. 86, G. A. R. 

In 1859 he married Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Hon. Amos F. Fisk of 
Marlow, who survives him, with seven children, James A. and Waldo H. of the 
firm of Perkins Bros. of Marlow; Charles A. of Manchester; Mrs. Annie Upton 
of Manchester; Mrs. A. W. Mitchell of Epping; Miss Kate L. of Marlow, and 
Mrs. W. A. Brady of Hartland, Vt. 


GEORGE N. PROCTOR. 


George N. Proctor, born in Derry, November 13, 1835, died in Exeter, June 
25, 1902. 

Mr. Proctor spent his youth on his father’s farm in Derry, but was later 
engaged for a time in Jumbering in Salem, and in Methuen, Mass. He removed 
to Exeter in 1871, and engaged in the milk business, being the pioneer contractor 
in that line on the Western division of the Boston & Maine railroad, his route 
extending from Great Falls and Alton to Boston. Returning in 1895 he became 
the local manager for Hood & Sons. He was an enterprising citizen, and through 
his efforts the first Sunday passenger train to Exeter was secured. He was a 
trustee of Robinson Female seminary, and was active and influential in Democratic 
politics, though never seeking or holding office. He was a delegate to the Na- 
tional convention in Cincinnati which nominated Hancock and English in 1880. 

September 13, 1863, he married Miss Abby Taylor of Derry, who died Decem- 
ber 16, 1888. Two sons, J. Allan of Gloucester, Mass., and Mahlon F., and one 
daughter, Grace W., who resided at home, survive. 
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HON. MATTHEW G. EMERY .! 


Matthew G. Emery, one of six brothers, was born in Pembroke, on his grand- 
father’s farm (as was his father), September 28, 1818. His ancestry was of Eng- 
lish origin, and two generations served in the War of the Revolution. With a 
good primary education, his father was disappointed that he declined to enter col- 
lege, and decided to follow his father’s avocation as a builder and architect, and to 
begin with foundation stones. At the age of eighteen he went to Baltimore and 
served his time as an apprentice, and became proficient as a stone cutter. In 1842 
he received his first government contract and took a force of men to the quarry, 
where he directed the cutting of the stone for the post-office department. In 1842 
he established his residence in Washington. 

He voted for William Henry Harrison for president, and had a personal 
acquaintance with some who preceded and with all who succeeded in that office. 
Men of such high toned spirit of enterprise, so antagonistic to any show, so up- 
right, and so unostentatious are few in any city, and public work seemed to fall to 
him. He laid the corner-stone of the extension of the Capitol in 1851, Daniel 
Webster delivering the oration; and personally cut, squared, and laid the corner- 
stone of the Washington monument, July 4, 1848, and was present at its comple- 
tion in 1884. 

He was one of the regents of the Smithsonian, a trustee of Dickinson college, 
and of the National University of America a charter member and treasurer. Be- 
fore the breaking out of the Civil War he had formed a company of militia, and 
was commissioned captain by President Lincoln, and during the war was president 
of the New Hampshire Aid, and gave generously to the sick and wounded soldiers 
ot his native state. Always active in city affairs he never neglected civic duties, 
and, though mayor, most cordially supported the territorial system as far better 
for the District, not regretting the abolition of suffrage. In 1872 he retired from 
the business of building contractor and architect, and devoted himself to other 
interests. 

In 1854 he had helped secure the charter of the Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
and remained till death connected with it; helped organize the Washington Mar- 
ket Co., and for eighteen years was its president; was the first treasurer of the 
Metropolitan Railroad Co.; a director of the Electric Light Co., and of the Mary- 
land Patriotic bank, and one of the organizers of the Bank of the Republic; had 
to do with the Metropolitan Insurance, and still another insurance, and the 
Security. In 1877 he was elected president of the Second National bank, 
which position he held to the end. 

Such was Hon. P. H. Warner’s statement of work, invaluable work well done, 
quoting three mottoes of Mr. Emery’s that he thought the secrets of his success: 
“A good name is better to be chosen than great riches ;” ‘The rich and the poor 
meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them all ;’”’ “ See ’st thou a man diligent in 
business, he shall not stand before mean men.” 

May the youth of his native state adopt these mottoes and emulate his virtues 


1At a special service on the afternoon of April 20, 1902, at the Metropolitan M. E. church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., there was unveiled a tablet to the memory of Matthew G. Emery. 
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with equal success. Over the fallen tower of the church’s strength, very loving 
were the words of Pastor Bristol, Dr. Kingsman of the tablet committee, and Mr. 
Durrell, city solicitor, Mr. Warner of his early partners, and Commissioner Mac- 
farland, who emphasized the constant attendance on church and mid-week service ; 
the better citizen because his citizenship was in heaven; because a faithful Chris- 
tian a faithful patriot; of fidelity and disinterestedness, serving the community in 
office and out of office with equal zeal and intelligence, possessing optimism, char- 
ity, courage as soldier, as legislator, and as executive. 

There were present Mrs. Emery, the widow, her daughter, Miss Mamie, the 
daughter of the much lamented son, Mr. and Mrs. W. V. Cox and family. Master 
Emery Cox unveiled the tablet, which is placed beside the door, directly in front of 
the pulpit; close beside it is the base of one to President McKinley, when com- 
pleted. The tablet is of beautiful white marble, with slender columns. Under 
the palm leaf on the pointed top the words, among his last, “ Jesus calls, 1 am 
almost home.”’ 

MATTHEW G. EMERY. 
Born September 28, 1818, died October 12, 1901 
President of the board of trustees of the Methodist Episcopal church for thirty-two 
years. Last mayor of the city of Washington 


On the left of the pulpit are tablets to the memory of General Grant, Bishop 
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Newman, and General Logan. A. J. H. 
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